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AN EXAMPLE OF POLITICAL ORATORY IN 
1855 


BY MRS, ARTHUR G. BEACH 
Mr. Albert Beveridge has painted a vivid picture of 
the decade 1850-1860 as a background to his study of 
Abraham Lincoln. There have been preserved at Ma- 
rietta, Ohio, a border town, some letters and papers, 





Henry MANASSEH DAWES 


written during those years by a student at Marietta Col- 
lege. Search through them brought to light an account 
of one of the stump speeches of Mr. Henry A. Wise, of 
Virginia, which furnishes evidence that the work of Mr. 
Beveridge is authentic. The young man, Henry Ma- 
nasseh Dawes, was a great grandson of Manasseh Cut- 
ler, the politically skillful preacher who lobbied the 
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Ordinance of 1787 through Congress, so that his interest 
in political events was in accordance with family tradi- 
tion. He was a senior in 1855 and was much aroused 
over the political situation. Among the books that he 
owned were several volumes of the Congressional Globe, 
He liked oratory and intended to make an orator of him- 
self if he could. Clippings in his scrap-book show that 
he wrote more fiery articles for the newspapers. It is 
entirely natural that he should have improved an oppor- 
tunity to hear one of the famous stump speakers of the 
day and it was according to his habit to have commented 
on the occasion in letters to his friends, and in a com- 
munication to some paper. In March before young 
Dawes graduated (1855) he wrote to one of the girls of 
his home town, McConnelsville, some forty miles up the 
Muskingum river from Marietta. His letter was writ- 
ten from his room in the College dormitory. 


DEAR MOLLIE: 


A week ago last Monday I had the pleasure of hearing the 
celebrated Accomac orator, the great champion of Slavery, Henry 
A. Wise. He is a Democratic candidate for Governor of the State 
of Virginia. He spoke in Parkersburgh. A large number went 
from Marietta to hear him. I have given my opinion of the 
speech in an article which I have sent to the McConnelsville En- 
quirer. He is by far the most powerful orator I have ever heard 
with the exception of John B. Gough. I tell you, Mollie, I would 
rather be an orator and wield the power that Wise does when he 
speaks than have all the gold that slumbers in the mines of Mexico. 


It is possible that if Henry Dawes had lived he might 
have realized his ambition to be an orator, for love of 
oratory was wide-spread and opportunities for practice 
were not lacking. Three months after he heard Mr. 
Wise, he was invited to give the Fourth of July oration 
at the town celebration in Marietta. The fact that the 
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committee asked a college student and not one of the 
many vocal citizens of Marietta seems to indicate that 
he was considered a good speaker even then. He died of 
typhoid fever in 1860, when he was twenty-eight years 
old, and: two towns, Marietta and McConnelsville, 

















Henry A. WIsE 


grieved for him and believed that a life of brilliant 
promise had ended prematurely. 

Mr. Dawes wrote Mollie a long description of his 
Parkersburg trip, in the rather dignified style that char- 
acterized all his communications to young ladies. It is 
in decided contrast in tone to the letter he wrote on the 
same subject to a young man, also of McConnelsville. 
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The letter to Marcus Corner (an older brother of Tip) 
is more interesting because it is livelier. It begins with 
a picture of Parkersburg, a small town twelve miles be- 
low Marietta on the Virginia side of the Ohio river. 
Mr. Beveridge refers many times to the influence of the 
burning Liquor Question on political affairs. It was 
sometimes called Temperance and is now spoken of as 
Prohibition and has always commanded a capital letter. 
Mr. Dawes’ letter to Mr. Corner offers a bit of evidence 
that it was at least a subject of constant remark. Places 
for social drinking had not yet acquired the Frenchy 
name saloon, they were called doggeries. Liqueurs were 
dog-leg and rot-gut. The letter shows, too, the prevailing 
influence of Know-Nothingism, for although Mr. Dawes 
hated the Know-Nothing doctrines he reflected the cus- 
tom of the time when he spoke slightingly of the Irish, 
and of the Germans whom he called “Dutch,” an epithet 
commonly used to express amused condescension. After 
commenting on the rumor that Mr. Corner was “in pos- 
session of a thrifty pair of whiskers,” which at that time 
were as prevalent as “whiskey blossoms,” the letter 
reads: 


But I did not take up my pen to write about whiskers, but it 
was to tell you of Mr. Henry A. Wise. I heard him speak in 
Parkersburgh last Monday. I was one of a company of some 16 
or 18 that went down on the Steamer Wm. Knox. I believe that 
you have never been in Parkersburgh. Well! it is the meanest 
place you have ever seen. Take Windsor, [a lock hamlet of low 
repute on the Muskingum River] and put 18 low Dutch and Irish 
taverns, and about forty lower, Dutchier and Irisher doggeries 
and add about six or eight times the number of houses, low-frame, 
with about one whole window to three houses on an average and 
inhabit it with fleas, bed-bugs, lousy looking curs and drunken’ 
Irish and Dutch, and you will have a paradise in comparison with 
Parkersburgh. That is no fancy sketch. I counted on two streets 
alone 16 taverns and thirty bars and remember that Parkersburgh 
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is not more than a third larger that Mc-. [Therefore, less than 
2000 people.] If I were Neal Dow I would manage somehow to 
get Parkersburgh epitomized on a small scale and carry it around 
with me as a Temperance argument. It is a perfect whiskey 
blossom. You may think that I am down on this place rather too 
severely, but if you had been compelled to sleep in the darned place 
as I was and had been half devoured by bed-bugs as I have been 
you wouldn’t blame me. But I would wade through bed-bugs 
belly deep to get to hear another such speech as I heard there. 


Henry A. Wise, you know, was returned to Congress in 1840 
from the Accomac district (Randolph’s old district) as a Whig. 
He was a celebrated Whig stumper during the campaign of ’40 
and gained an enviable reputation as an orator. When Tyler went 
off on a tangent, cursed by the Whigs and despised by the Demo- 
crats, Wise was one of the Whig renegades that followed him, 
and as a reward for his treachery received the Brazil mission, 
which he held during Tyler’s administration. I knew all this 
when I went to P. to hear him speak and I believed and do 
now believe him to be one of the veriest demagogues that ever 
crouched at the feet of the sovereign people and whined for office. 
But I was anxious to see a display of those powers of oratory with 
which he was said to be so pre-eminently gifted. When we 
reached Parkersburgh we learned that W—— had arrived and 
was stopping at the American. We posted up in hopes that we 
should get a glimpse of the lion before dinner, he was to speak at 
1 o'clock P. M. A gentleman whose acquaintance I happened to 
make offered to take me up to Wise’s room and introduce me to 
the “distinguished Virginian” as he called him. I most gladly 
accepted his proffered kindness and in company with three or 
four of our party was introduced to Henry A. Wise. 

Well now Marcus, what kind of looking man should you 
imagine him to be? A noble looking man ?——-with an eagle eye 
and princely bearing ?—that is what I expected—but most griev- 
ously was I disappointed. 





At this point apparently Mr. Dawes stopped writing 
to his friend and wrote a letter to the McConnelsville 
Enquirer. 


I laid this letter aside before finishing it and on taking it up 
again I find that I have only to refer you to an article in the 
McConnelsville Enquirer for a description of the personal ap- 
pearance of Wise and from that you can get a general idea of the 
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speech. But I will tell you Marcus, you cannot realize the power 
of a great orator unless you feel it—you cannot tell how he speaks 
unless you hear him. 

I don’t know how it affects you but there is nothing in this 
world that stirs me up so much as an eloquent address, whether 
it be from the pulpit or the stump it matters not. One little 
incident that fell under my own observation will illustrate the ab- 
sorbing influence of his oratory. There was an old baldheaded 
Virginian sat directly before the stand and within some half-dozen 
feet of the speaker, just in front of him. His head was thrown 
back, with hands and chin resting upon his cane, his eyes fixed 
upon the speaker, listening with every sense. Wise always speaks 
with his tobacco in his mouth and when he becomes excited his 
words come rushing out, they bring torrents of tobacco spit with 
them. This old gentleman sat just within the reach of this shower. 
Yet his whole soul was so completely swallowed up in the speaker, 
his attention so absorbed that he sat in the shower of tobacco spit 
for three long hours without having the faintest knowledge of the 
fact that the speaker was actually spitting in his face all the while. 
I saw that with my own eyes. The old man’s head was as the back 
of a trout. 


Mr. Dawes begins his long letter to the Enquirer 
with a description of Mr. Wise. 


PARKERSBURG, (VA.,) 


Mr. Epitor: March, 1855. 


I have heard the redoubtable Henry A. Wise, the “Virginia 
fire-eater,” the distinguished standard-bearer of the unterrified in 
the Old Dominion. I listened more than three consecutive hours 
to one of the first, if not the first popular orator, South of Mason’s 
and Dixon’s line, on the soil of his own State, addressing himself 
to an assemblage of slave-holders, appealing to their Southern 
proclivities and sectional prejudice. 

I was disappointed in the personal appearance of the man. I 
had expected, in Henry A. Wise, to see a person of commanding 
stature, upright bearing, with flashing eyes and noble forehead; 
but he is no such man. He is below the medium height ; not more 
than five feet seven or eight, very spare, would not weigh more 
than a hundred and thirty, probably not that. 

There is nothing prepossessing about him. He is, in fact, 
positively ugly. Very gentlemanly and courteous in his bearing 
towards others, but in his dress he is almost a sloven. His cravat 
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was awry; his linen was soiled with tobacco; his chin unshaven 
and flecked with streaks of yellow saliva; his clothing rather hung 
around him than otherwise. I could see no physical indications 
of greatness. A low forehead, overshadowing a pair of dull, 
lustreless gray eyes, that rolled with a nervous uneasiness in their 
deep sockets; high cheek bones, and a complexion saffron-hued 
from his inordinate use of tobacco; a stooping carriage and 
shambling gait did not indicate the great man. 

When he was introduced to the audience, he rose leisurely 
from his seat, arranged his notes, drew his tobacco-box from his 
pocket and placed it on the stand before him. He took a prelim- 
inary chew, gave a pair of consumptive shoulders a shrug, and 
opened his batteries. “I have come,” he said, “thundering amid 
the ice, down the beautiful Ohio from the Vulcan City of the Old 
Dominion, to meet you, fellow-citizens of Wood County, and 
address you on the great political questions of the present cam- 
paign.” 

In this preparatory strain he continued a few minutes saying 
some fine things in a very common-place manner ; but as he gath- 
ered headway, and warmed with his subject, his eye began to 
kindle, and nostrils to dilate. The tones of his voice swelled out 
clear and bold; his whole manner was vehement and passionate. 
His words came rushing: out in a rapid, fiery torrent. You could 
not help listening if you would; and you would not if you could. 
There was an indescribable something about his manner that held 
the attention of the audience riveted upon him in spite of them- 
selves. 

Before entering the house I provided myself with pencil and 
paper with the intention of taking notes, and had taken consider- 
able pains to secure a convenient seat; but my attention was so 
entirely taken up with the speaker that I did not think of my pencil 
and paper once during the whole three hours and a quarter. For 
the first half hour he spoke eloquently of the present condition of 
Virginia. 


Few would listen now to the endless oratory of Mr. 


Wise. None would read the long report of it. After 
several quotations, Mr. Dawes continues: 


He advocated internal improvements; a vigorous prosecution 
of those which had already been commenced, and the speedy com- 
mencement of others on a scale commensurate with the greatly 
increasing wants of the State. He favored a perfect system of 
common school education, as the only true foundation of all 
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progress. In closing the discussion of these questions he made his 
passionate appeal to the freemen of Virginia: “Come! ye de- 
scendants of Henry, Lee, Washington, Jefferson, Monroe and 
Madison, lay aside your sectional bickerings, your local jealousies! 
come! from the East and West—from the lowlands and high- 
lands—sea-shore and inland; come! let us go, side by side, hand 
in hand, to the common altar of our State—come! ye nine hun- 
dred thousand freemen of Virginia, come! let us work all together 
as one man to lift the head of the Old Dominion, the mother of 
Presidents, our own beloved Virginia, from THE DUST IN 
WHICH IT GROVELS.” ° 


It must be remembered that Mr. Dawes was only a 
college student and his enthusiasm over the touching sen- 
timentality of Mr. Wise may be excused on that score. 
It is, however, a curious fact that men of remarkable 
ability were pouring forth torrents of just such “sound 
and fury” all over the United States. Mr. Lincoln him- 
self included absurdly rhetorical passages in more than 
one speech during that decade. 


When, with a voice that rung as clear as the notes of the war 
clarion, he made this thrilling appeal with a passionate intensity 
of manner, I thought him eloquence incarnated. Never in my life 
have I listened to such an appeal; it set the blood dashing through 
my veins like a mountain torrent. It went right home to the 
hearts of every Virginian present. You could see in their glisten- 
ing eyes, and heaving chests, and could hear in the response that 
made the walls tremble to their very foundations, the effect that it 
had upon that multitude. There was not one there who did not 
long to lend a helping hand to life the head of the eldest sister of 
the commonwealth from the ground and brush the dust from her 
aged locks. 

After he had finished the discussion of these topics, he leveled 
his guns at that intangible, invisible, invincible Sam. He lashed 
him with a whip of scorpions; showered upon him his fiery indig- 
nation; hurled the thunderbolts of his terrible invective at his 
devoted head. In short, Mr. Ed., he completely engulphed him in 
the all-annihilating vortex of his fury. 

For full two hours the poor, doomed, Heaven-forsaken Know 
Nothings had to writhe under the pitiless peltings of that fiery 
shower. I verily believe, Mr. Ed., that I would rather have bared 
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my head to that tempest which the wrath of an offended God sent 
upon the cities of the plain than to have been that same Sam. 


Evidently Mr. Wise berated the Know-Nothing party 
in other places as thoroughly as he did in Parkersburg 
for in that same year, 1855, “a Know-Nothing mob had 
howled down Governor Wise of Virginia when he was 
trying to make a speech in Washington” (Beveridge). 


His first charge against Know-Nothingism was that it was 
the spawn of Boston abolitionism. He made this a strong point, 
and spent almost an hour in fastening Sam to the backs of Theo- 
dore Parker and Freeman Clarke. He denounced them as the 
head and front of this great conspiracy. He alluded to the former 
in terms something as follows: “Theodore Parker! why! there is 
not wool enough or looms enough in all New England to weave a 
woof broad enough and long enough to hide the hoofs and horns 
of that fiend incarnate.” 


He contended that it was unconstitutional and un-American. 
That it was making religious tests of office. He dwelt eloquently 
on the noble efforts of foreigners in gaining our independence. 
While Lafayette, the foreign Catholic pet of a Catholic court, was 
laying his almost princely possession a willing sacrifice on the altar 
of our country, the native Protestant Arnold was bartering those 
liberties for British gold. While the Catholic DeKalb, that noble 
old foreigner, fell pierced with a dozen bayonets, the native Gates 
ran sixty miles. 

I believe, Mr. Ed., that I could almost write off the whole 
speech, it has taken such strong hold upon my memory, but I have 
already transcended my limits. 

The general course of the rest of his argument was pretty 
much that of all of Sam’s opponents; yet all these arguments, so 
old and trite, were brought forward in a manner so striking, illus- 
trated so happily, that they seemed new. 


He spoke more than three hours, and during that time there 
was not a single person left the house, although almost all were 
compelled to stand, and that too, in the most uncomfortable posi- 
tion. There is an enchantment about his oratory, which it is im- 
possible to resist. As a speaker, I should think that he resembled 
Clay and Randolph, more than any of our great orators. He had 
the impetuous eloquence of Clay, and the sarcastic bitterness of 
Randolph ; wanting the polished elegance of the former, and the 
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logical acuteness of the latter ; yet possessing a power of invective 
far surpassing either. 

Although I cannot say that I am very anxious to see him 
Governor of Virginia, or, that I think that he has kept the jewel 
of political consistency always safely treasured in his casket; yet 
I do say that I have never yet seen a speaker who could obtain 
such entire mastery over an audience ; and could rule their passions 
with a sway as despotic as Henry A. Wise. 


In 1859, four years later, the people of McConnels- 
ville heard of Mr. Wise again. Sentenced to hang with 
John Brown at Harper’s Ferry was a young Quaker, 
who wrote in a letter two days before his death on the 
gallows: “By the taking of my life and the lives of my 
comrades, Virginia is but hastening on that glorious day 
when the slave shall rejoice in his freedom.” 

A group of Quakers from Chesterhill, just over the 
hill from McConnelsville, went to Richmond to intercede 
for Edwin Coppoc, and were courteously received by 
Governor Wise who tried to save the young man. The 
fact that he failed did not lessen the respect and grati- 
tude of the Quakers. So the people about McConnels- 
ville remember Governor Wise as a kind and sympathetic 
man as well as a great orator. There is, however, no 
record that Governor Wise halted the pursuit of fugitive 
slaves or that Ohio people were persuaded that his thesis 
for slavery was correct. The whippoorwill signal con- 
tinued to sound at night over the waters of the Ohio, 
while the black man swam from the Virginia shore to the 
Ohio side. 











FORT MALDEN* TODAY 


BY JAMES A. GREEN 


In his correspondence with Washington, William 
Henry Harrison, while Governor of Indiana Territory, 
frequently reported that the Indians had gone to Malden 
for arms and ammunition. That British Fort at the 
mouth of the Detroit River was a menace to the men of 
Ohio and Indiana in the early days. It profoundly af- 
fected our relations with the Indians. If they disliked 
our policy they could go to Malden where the British 
received them with open arms. There it was the English 
fur traders gathered and with great success diverted the 
fur trade of the northern parts of Ohio and Indiana 
from the American traders. Those Canadian fur 
traders were splendidly organized, were fine men of 
business and they were backed by the power of their 
Government. Of course, the fur trade was a mere inci- 
dental. The great thing was that Malden occupied a 
strategic position, commanding the head of Lake Erie 
and the entrance to the Detroit River. We had it is 
true, a fort at Detroit, but Malden was master of the 
approach to it. From a military point of view, Detroit 
was badly placed. Had we built Fort Meigs, or a fort 
on the site where in 1813 General Harrison built Fort 
Meigs, we would have had an ideal location both from a 
commercial and a military standpoint. 

General Hull realized the disadvantage of Malden at 





* See editorial note at the conclusion of this contribution. 
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the very beginning of the War of 1812 for the vessel 
carrying his personal baggage and his official corre- 
spondence was intercepted and captured by a ship sent 
out from there. As long as Malden stood strong and de- 
fended it was a menace to Detroit. General Hull started 


out to take it. But he lacked the courage to make a’ 


bold attack. However, I have no intention to tell the 
story of Fort Malden. All-I have in mind is to describe 














MALDEN In 1866 


it as it is at present. What was Fort Malden is now 
the large and flourishing city of Amherstburg, adjoining 
on the south the city of Windsor. Ambherstburg has 
completely embraced and all but obliterated the old Fort. 
There.is no monument to mark it. As the visitor drives 
down the main street of Amherstburg he will see on a 
corner ‘an up-to-date filling station with the sign “Fort 
Malden Filling Station.” If he turns there and goes 
down to the river, he comes to Fort Malden drive, a 
pleasant suburban avenue adorned with handsome 
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houses. There he finds a school, a large children’s play- 
ground and a public park. That is the old parade ground 
of the Fort. It has always remained public property. 
As for the Fort itself, it has been partly built upon, 
though its size can still be traced by the mounds which 
were its ramparts and the ditches which were its moat. 
Peace here has wrought so perfect a work that one en- 
terprising and artistic householder with a long extent of 
the moat for a side yard, has turned it into a sunken 


garden, bright on the August day I visited it,. with a 


myriad of gay flowers. The only sign of war was a 
pile of cannon balls on the lawn. These were rusty six- 
inch solid balls which were dug up nearby. Of course, 
in Amherstburg there must be many people perfectly 
acquainted with local history, yet when I asked an in- 
telligent looking man if he could point out on the shore 
the place where General Harrison landed his army, he 
replied that the General had landed at Windsor up the 
river and marched down the road. That was the road 
by which Proctor retreated and on which the American 
followed him. While there is no bronze tablet set in a 
granite boulder, after the style which the good women of 
the D. A. R. have made so popular, to mark the exact 
spot on the shore of Lake Erie where General Harrison 
landed—naturally the Canadians would resent such a 
memorial—yet it is not difficult to identify it, that is, 
within approximate limits. The Canadian Girl Scouts 
now have a summer camp there. They were provided 
with regulation military tents and their encampment had 
quite a soldierly air. If those girls had been there when 
General Harrison and his men arrived I think the Amer- 
icans would have blushed. Not that I blushed, for girls 
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in shorts and in one-piece bathing suits are familiar 
enough in these days, but such a sight in 1813 I fear 
would have been regarded as shocking. However, if the 
girls had been there on that interesting historic occasion, 
I am sure they would have suffered no harm for General 
Harrison and the Western men whom he led were all of 
them the soul of gallantry. The shore is sandy, in fact 














Moat oF Fort AMHERSTBURG 


it is a fine bathing beach. The big flat boats in which the 
soldiers had been ferried across the lake, could come 
within a few feet of the land. Commodore Perry’s 
larger vessels were obliged to lay off a quarter of a mile 
or perhaps a trifle less. No local tradition remains, 1813 
is too far off. The only tradition that survives is that 
of escaping slaves. They were brought over the Lake 
and apparently put on shore at the exact spot where 
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General Harrison, Governor Shelby and their troops en- 
tered Canada. And the residents point out a large farm 
house which they call “the slave house.” There lived a 
kindly Samaritan who gave shelter to the refugees. 
“There it was the slaves slept”—to put it in the local 
idiom. Escaping slaves must have been many for all the 
southwestern part of Ontario is filled with their descend- 
ants. But this spot of Canadian soil forever mem- 
orable in our annals, has fallen to base uses. In the 
winter the lake is frozen over and automobiles loaded 
with liquor run from there straight across the ice to the 
United States. Worse than that, one of the residents 
told me that last winter there was a landing field on the 
ice directly in front of the Girl Scouts Camp, where 
every day airplanes were filled up with whisky and from 
there they flew “over to Ohio.” That is something of 
a Roland for our Oliver. Where we once invaded Can- 
ada, now these bootlegging Canadians return the com- 
pliment by an invasion on theirown account. But it may 
be that all of these rum runners are not Canadians, for 
when I asked a resident if he knew where the Americans 
landed he replied, “Oh, yes; they landed every day last 
winter on the ice right there in sight of my front door.” 
Some day perhaps some local enthusiasts will put up a 
monument on the beach reciting that here General Har- 
rison landed; here the runaway slaves found freedom; 
here the Girl Scouts enjoyed life in the open; here the 
bootlegger flourished unmolested and unafraid and here 
came curious Americans who stood on the shore and 
pondered—stood on the shore and far off across the 
years heard the rolling echoes of Commodore Perry’s 
guns, heard the jubilant shouts of the Western men un- 
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der Harrison as they leaped into the water and dragged 
their boats ashore. Unhappy times far off—Malden 
now a flower garden and a park! 


Note: The name of the fort was not Fort Malden but Fort Am- 
herstburg. It is almost invariably so named. Major John Richardson, a 
British officer who served in the War of 1812, so named it many times. 
Only in a few instances have writers called it Fort Malden. The name of 
the town was Malden —[Ed.] 
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AMERICANS BEFORE COLUMBUS 


BY GERARD FOWKE 


We have become so accustomed to thinking of Co- 
lumbus as the original and only discoverer of America, 
the western continent, that we quite overlook several im- 
portant points which should be considered in this con- 
nection. The principal item is one which we know so 
well that we often fail to remember it at all; and this is 
that when Columbus made his landing he found, not a 
desert, not a wilderness, but a well-inhabited country. 

Then as the Spaniards extended their conquests into 
Mexico and along the Pacific side of the continent, they 
found among the peoples with whom they came in con- 
tact various traditions which dealt with the sojourn, 
at some remote period in the past, of bearded white men 
who instructed the natives in many particulars relating 
to government, agriculture, and the routine of their 
daily lives. It was also related that when these visitors 
departed, it was with the promise to return to their 
proteges at some future time. The Spaniards found 
that the progress of their conquest was rendered much 
easier by reason of this belief on the part of the natives 
who thinking that the invaders were the successors of 
those legendary benefactors whose memory they cher- 
ished, welcomed them as friends and companions. Had 
the Spaniards availed themselves of this confidence they 
could have obtained without bloodshed all which they 
finally achieved, and we would have been spared the re- 
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cital of those tales of horrible cruelty which marked the 
path of the early Conquistadores, and which will for- 
ever remain a blot upon human records. 

Again, there may be found along the western coast, 
from Alaska to Peru, evidence of a foreign admixture 
which has more or less modified the art and architecture 
of that entire region. 

Finally, there are records in European libraries and 
among early Church archives which show, or at least 
assert, that long before the time of Columbus students 
and learned men of several European countries were 
aware of the existence of a land or island somewhere 
to the westward of their continent and separated from 
it by the Atlantic Ocean. Vague and indefinite as was 
the information on this point, it was sufficiently well de- 
fined to prove that it must have some basis of fact. 
Columbus was no doubt familiar with these records and 
traditions, and when he reported his discovery others 
would readily believe he must have reached southern or 
eastern Asia. 

Now let us consider how the people who met the 
voyager could have reached the spot where he found 
them. 

Almost since that day this question has engaged the 
attention of men. For a long time all theories were based 
upon the idea that the “Ten Lost Tribes of Israel” were 
the progenitors of the Indians. This belief arose at a 
very early date; as is shown by the fact that as far back 
as 1633 we find William Wood of New England dis- 
puting the theory of Jewish descent. From his text, it 
seems the only reason the people of that time had for 
thinking such to be the case was that some words in the 
language of certain New England tribes sounded as if 
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they might be Hebrew. Mr. Wood very sensibly says 
that by the same process of reasoning their relationship 
to various other peoples could be proven. Evidently he 
had devoted some time to the study of the Indian lan- 
guages in that region, for he says their speech is peculiar 
to themselves, having no connection with the refined 
tongues—by which expression he probably means those 
languages which were known to the schools of his day. 

In 1637 Thomas Morton attempted to demonstrate 
that the Indians could not be descended from the Ta- 
tars of Asia, because, as he thinks, ‘“‘a people well enough 
at ease will not of their own accord undertake to travel 
over a sea of ice.’’ His opinion is that the Indians are 
descended from such persons as may have escaped the 
destruction of Troy, and being scattered over Asia 
finally found their way to America. He also finds a great 
similarity between the Indian languages and those of 
the ancient Greeks and Latins, but he does not attempt 
to explain whether this is to be considered a proof of 
Trojan origin. 

Josselyn, in 1638, disagrees with both Morton and 
Wood; he finds that the Indians not only speak the 
language of Tatars, but also resemble them in com- 
plexion, habits, manner, and shape. 

Apparently all these theorists had scant respect for 
one another’s arguments; for in 1652, Rev. Thomas 
Thorogood proves to his entire satisfaction that the In- 
dians are descended from the Jews. 

Roger Williams held to the same belief. 


Hubbard, in his History of New England, printed 
in 1680, ridicules the theory of Jewish descent on the 
ground that the supposed resemblances are entirely 
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casual and accidental, having no value whatever as 
evidence. 

Father Vanegas, in 1758, after many years of resi- 
dence among the Indians of California, could never find 
that the natives of that region had any knowledge of 
their original country, or how they came to be where 
they were. Probably they had no idea what he was talk- 
ing about, taking it for granted they had always lived 
in their present homes. Vanegas states he could never 
find the slightest evidence that they were in any manner 
connected with any people whose home was or ever had 
been in any part of Asia. 

Adair, who had lived among the southern Indians 
for forty years or more, as a trader, published in 1775 
a work in two large volumes, most of which was devoted 
to a demonstration of his belief, or rather of his con- 
viction, that the languages and customs of the American 
Indians are practically identical with those of the Jews. 
Presumably he means the Jews of Scriptural times, for 
the Jews with whom he could have been acquainted must 
have had pretty much the same languages and customs 
which are in vogue among them today. 

Dr. Cabrera of Guatemala, in his History of the 
Americans, printed in 1822, is very confident that the 
Pheenicians built the city of Palenque in Mexico. 

Dr. Williamson, in his History of North Carolina, 
has no doubt that the Indians are descended from the 
Hindoos; but does not tell us why he thinks so. 

Dr. Mitchell of New York, a very learned man of 
deep scientific research, believed the Indians are de- 
scended from the tribes of northeastern Asia; but his 
only basis for the assertion is that they are of the same 
color. 
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Dr. Swinton, in his Universal History, also supports 
the idea of their origin in northeastern Asia, because he 
thinks that Phcenicia and Egypt are too far away from 
America for colonists to have made the journey. 


DeWitt Clinton, in 1818, thinks the ancient works in 
this country are similar to the remains in Wales which 
are attributed to the Romans. He also thinks that the 
Danes, as well as the people who constructed the so- 
called fortifications in this country were of Scythian 
origin. According to Pliny, Scythians included all the 
nations of northern Europe and Asia, and Clinton ap- 
parently accepts this definition, which certainly gives 
him a wide range to choose from. 

Dr. Boudinot, an educated Cherokee, in his Star 
of the West published about the middle of the last 
century, also presented what he considered incontesta- 
ble evidence that the North American Indians are iden- 
tical with the Ten Lost Tribes of Israel. 


Of course the “Ten Tribes” were never “lost” 
since they preserved their tribal organization intact 
and remained as one nation while making their way 
through desert and wilderness to some country of whose 
location or even existence they were in total ignorance, 
and in which they disappeared. It is practically estab- 
lished that they were gradually absorbed into surround- 
ing tribes or “nations” among which they took refuge 
when they scattered out. But the old idea died hard; in 
fact, it still finds advocates among some who think that 
the “Lost Tribes’ had to go somewhere as a community, 
and as they are not to be found elsewhere they must of 
necessity have come to America. It never seems to oc- 
cur to any one maintaining the theory to explain how 
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the Jews, supposing them to have been “lost” could have 
preserved themselves a distinct ‘‘nation” through the 
many vicissitudes they must encounter in traversing the 
thousands of miles separating Asia Minor from 
America. 

In short, to condense the matter, there is scarcely a 
known people, ancient or modern, of Asia or Europe, 
who have not been mentioned by some enterprising 
writer as furnishing discoverers or settlers of the 
western continent, or as ancestors of the American In- 
dians. Imaginative investigators have advanced the 
claims of Siberians, Tatars, Chinese, Japanese, Malays, 
natives of all the Pacific islands; Norse, Danes, Irish, 
Basques, Welsh, Jews, Romans, Greeks, Phcenicians, 
Carthaginians, Egyptians, Canary Islanders, even Ethi- 
opians;—as among those who are assumed to have 
crossed the seas either intentionally or by accident, and 
to have populated the western hemisphere. A chance re- 
semblance in the name of some natural object; a sim- 
ilarity in the construction of a hut, a boat, or an im- 
plement; a word of similar sound, whether having any- 
thing like the same meaning or not; any one of these or 
similarly trivial things has been sufficient with too many 
visionaries to form the foundation of a positive and 
authoritative statement in regard to a matter of which 
the writers are in entire ignorance. 


Still worse, some ambitious guessers, not content to 
utilize countries or peoples of whom there is definite 
knowledge, must needs evoke races whose very names 
even have perished; or must construct continents where 
the waters of the Atlantic, the Pacific, or the Indian 
Ocean now measure thousands of feet in depth; as At- 
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lantis, between the Mediterranean and the Caribbean 
seas; Lemuria, south of India and Persia; and a great 
unnamed continent which has sunk in the middle of the 
Pacific, and whose mountain tops now project above the 
waves as islands and archipelagoes. All these lost lands 
may have once existed; but there is scarcely a possibility 
that man was on earth in time to see any of them. 

On the other hand, there have not been wanting au- 
thors who fail to see the necessity of deriving the In- 
dians from any other part of the world than that in 
which they were found. 

An unnamed contributor to a cyclopedia printed in 
the 18th century, thinks it would be surprising indeed if 
one-half of our planet should have remained without 
inhabitants for thousands of years, while the other half 
was peopled. 

Lord Kames, in Sketches of the History of Man, 
1774, not only offers several good arguments that the 
Indians are not descended from any known people in 
northern Asia or Europe, but fails to find any evidence 
that ancient America owes its population to any part of 
the Old World. 

Voltaire believed they are indigenous to the soil, like 
the beaver and the buffalo; that they were created or de- 
veloped here, and are not of necessity akin to the inhabi- 
tants of any other part of the world. 

It will be observed that with the exception of the 
assumed ‘‘sunken continents,” all the countries men- 
tioned in the various citations, and in many others that 
might be given, have a definite place in recorded history. 
The migrations of the inhabitants are fairly well known 
since their days of early barbarism. Nowhere in the 
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study of customs or languages do we find evidence of a 
concerted, intentional movement toward the American 
continent. We can not deny that such a movement may 
have taken place at some time in the remote past; but we 
have no evidence whatever that such was the fact. It 
is only within a few decades that scientific research 
has carried the knowledge of man’s existence back to a 
time beyond that represented by Hebrew chronology. 

Let us now see how natives of the eastern hemis- 
phere, who had no knowledge of a land other than that 
in which they lived, may have found a foothold upon the 
American continent without any previous intention of 
seeking a new home. 

Mason shows how it would be quite easy for persons 
living as far away as the shores of the Indian Ocean, 
even west of the Malayan Archipelago, to travel the 
entire distance to British Columbia, under climatic and 
geological conditions as they exist at present. It is not 
necessary to suppose the slightest alteration in the coast 
line, the prevailing winds, the ocean currents, or the 
animal and vegetable life along the route. The Black, 
or Japanese Current, which is analogous to the Gulf 
Stream of the Atlantic, begins its northward trend 
among the islands of the Malayan group; it closely fol- 
lows the coast of Asia, passing immediately to the east 
of Japan and Kamchatka; winds around and among the 
Kurile and Aleutian islands; washes the shore of Alaska 
as far as Queen Charlotte Island; then swings out into 
the ocean again. All this distance may be traversed in 
canoes without being out of sight of land for more 
than one day; and this in a short stretch south of 
Behring Sea. No great effort is required; a vessel may 
yield to the influence of winds and tides and make the 
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journey with but little danger, for it is not at any time 
necessary to go so far from land that the shores may 
not be readily reached if storms threaten. If we should 
suppose all the intermediate country to be without in- 
habitants, the natural products of the sea and the land 
would support a considerable traveling colony, without 
the necessity on their part of cultivating the soil in any 
part of the journey. In no place, nor at any season of 
the year, need they suffer greatly from cold, for the 
water never freezes and the air is never so cold as it is 
a short distance inland. This route is the shortest that 
could be taken, as it lies almost exactly along a great cir- 
cle of the earth. From one end to the other of this water 
highway, natives at the present day, often in small boats 
or even in canoes, make journeys of greater length, in- 
volving greater danger, than any which would be re- 
quired to proceed from one island or headland to the 
next; and they need never except in the one place men- 
tioned be out of sight of land, either the place they had 
left or that to which they were bound. 

As showing the possibilities of this line of travel, 
there were forty-one instances between 1782 and 1875 
in which Japanese junks were cast upon the American 
shore from Alaska to Oregon; and there is a record of 
more than 100 such cases. In 1832 a Japanese junk 
which floated too far out to sea to be thus stranded, 
reached the Hawaiian Islands, with nine of the crew 
still alive. Chinese boats, also, have been cast upon the 
shores of Oregon, and at least some of the crews saved. 
A few years ago the removal of a sand dune by the 
winds revealed a deeply-buried junk more than a fourth 
of a mile from the present beach. 

The current finally sweeps southward across the 
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equator to its starting point; and in this way are to be 
explained certain similarities which exist between the 
remains which exist upon the northwest coast of 
America and remains in the Polynesian and other South 
Pacific islands, even as far as New Zealand. This simi- 
larity has often been adduced as proof that there was in 
olden time a line of migration eastward across the Pacific 
to the shores of South America, and a gradual dispersal 
thence toward the northward. But the direction of the 
prevailing winds and the trend of the ocean currents 
as they are at present and as they undoubtedly have been 
for thousands of years, show that any migratory move- 
ments across the Pacific Ocean in this part of the world 
must have been from the southwest Pacific to the north- 
east Pacific and then back toward the region where they 
had their beginning. 

Before it had become possible to work out accurate 
charts of winds and currents, persons who were con- 
vinced that America must of necessity have been peo- 
pled from Asia, believed that all lines of immigration 
converged on the shores of Behring Strait. Particu- 
larly was this the case with writers who were satisfied 
that the Indians are the modern representatives of the 
ancient Scythians. The latter, who lived in northeastern 
Europe and the northern half of Asia, were a roving 
people, maintaining themselves by their herds of cattle, 
horses, goats, and sheep. The fact that most of our In- 
dians were also wanderers was deemed sufficient evi- 
dence that they were of the same stock; and many stu- 
dents hastily assumed that the Scythians made their way 
to the extreme northeastern point of Asia, and then in 
some way crossed to this side. It is true that Eskimo 
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now live all along the borders of the Arctic Ocean on 
both continents; but that these have any immediate 
racial connection with either Scythians or Indians is out 
of the question. So, if we are to suppose that the an- 
cestors of those Indians who met Columbus when he 
landed, came from any part of eastern Asia they must 
have come along the line of the Japan current. 

At various times theories have been promulgated 
that America may have been peopled from the eastward; 
that the general drift of migration was toward the west, 
as it has been in all historic time. A ready passage was 
found from Europe, by way of the islands around the 
north of Scotland, to Iceland and Greenland, thence to 
Labrador and the St. Lawrence valley. Somewhat more 
plausible is the idea that voyagers or castaways from 
southern Europe or northern Africa might drift to the 
Canary or Cape Verde Islands, whence the return flow 
of the Gulf Stream would carry them across the Atlantic 
to the eastern shores of South America. The distance 
is not so great as has been traversed by canoes on the 
Pacific, and it has been imagined that the Caribs who 
were found in the West Indies and along the adjacent 
coast of South America, are descended from ancient 
voyagers who followed this route. The Caribs were ex- 
pert canoeists, and it is known that they paddled or 
sailed to points as distant from their home as Florida 
and Yucatan. Accessions to the aboriginal population 
of our southern states may have been made in this 
manner. 

At the present day, with ordinary canoes, natives of 
the South Pacific islands, without chart or compass, de- 
pending merely upon the sun and stars, and their own 
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instinctive sense of direction, frequently undertake voy- 
ages which keep them for days at a time out of sight of 
land; and they will reach the point for which they set out 
as speedily as a modern navigator could do with the 
same means. Even by accident, long journeys may be 
successfully accomplished. It is recorded that at one 
time there were upon the Fiji Islands two persons who 
were picked up at sea, floating in a small canoe many 
hundreds of miles from any known land. They had 
existed upon some fish which they had managed to catch, 
and a few cocoanuts which happened to be in their 
canoe; their water supply came from the clouds. Of all 
the sailors who tried to gather some information from 
these derelicts in the port at which they were put on 
shore, there was never one who could comprehend a 
word of their language; nor could they ever name the 
country or island from which they came—or if they did 
no one could understand what place they meant. 

All the theories and surmises above set forth of mi- 
grations and discoveries are based, however, upon the 
idea that America received its first inhabitants within 
the period of which we have written records; and that 
these settlements were made by people of whom we have 
historic knowledge. But scientific researches by geolo- 
gists and archeologists have clearly shown that the ex- 
istence of man began at a time so far back that recorded 
history is a mere matter of yesterday when compared 
with it. We know now that a high state of culture was 
reached in Egypt more than seven thousand years ago; 
objects which show that man in that region was tolera- 
bly advanced in the higher stages of barbarism, date 
back still other thousands of years. Antedating these 
last are found progressively ruder articles of human 
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workmanship which point to unnumbered centuries of 
occupation. The caverns of France and England, as 
well as those in other parts of Europe, afford indubitable 
proof that they were inhabited by men long before the 
close of the glacial period. There were men in western 
Europe who had attained a high degree of artistic skill 
while England was still a part of the main land and a 
wide sea connected the Mediterranean Sea with the 
Arctic Ocean. When Europe was practically a frigid 
zone from a mantle of ice covering half its area; when 
this had melted and the climate had become so warm as 
to make it possible for animals to live there whose 
natural home is in tropical regions only; when the latter 
condition had passed away in turn, when the ice-sheet 
had again covered the country, and the animal life was 
similar to that found now only in the Arctic regions— 
during all this immense period man existed in Europe. 
Not as a lower type, not as a “missing link,” but as a 
well-developed human being who, at least in the latter 
half of this period, was able to make artistic, even beau- 
tiful, implements of flint and bone, and to portray various 
animals and scenes with which he was familar, by means 
of remarkably realistic paintings, clay models, and rock 
carvings. ; 

If man was present to witness such geological 
changes as those involved in a gradual subsidence of 
western Europe until scores of feet of water now roll 
between England and the continent of which it then 
formed a part; if he witnessed, also, an elevation of the 
central and eastern portions of Europe to such an extent 
that kingdoms traversed by great rivers now exist where 
all was then an unbroken sea; if these are the facts, and 
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the testimony seems clear that they are; — then we may 
reasonably suppose that he also witnessed other changes 
of which we have, as yet, no evidence. There may have 
been land connections across the north Atlantic and the 
north Pacific which are not now at all apparent. At- 
lantis may not be so imaginary as it seems. Possibly 
Asia and America were united by a broad belt of land; 
Behring Sea is quite shallow over a space of several 
thousand square miles. From Alaska to Kamchatka, on 
to Japan, and the Malayan archipelago, the whole region 
is volcanic and a considerable amount of elevation or de- 
pression may take place at any time. Furthermore, 
when the northern hemisphere was covered with a mas- 
sive sheet of ice and the waters of the ocean were drawn 
to it by attraction of gravitation, passageways may have 
existed in the northern hemisphere, of which we can now 
know nothing. Possibly a different distribution of land 
and water, or changes in winds due to different positions 
of the earth in its orbit, so affected ocean currents that 
they would flow in lines very different from those in 
which we find them. Through many or all of these means 
there could easily have been lines of communication and 
travel which do not now appear. We can not say that 
natives of South America and the West Indies might not 
have wandered across from the east; and perhaps there 
wers also ways by which any of the peoples of eastern or 
southern Asia could reach the western coast. But if 
such migrations were possibilities, they date immeasur- 
ably back of any history or of any trustworthy tradition. 
The several continents have been inhabited from such 
remote antiquity that on each one has been evolved a 
race which differs from all the others, 
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At the close of the 19th century the trend of thought 
was toward the view of Kames and Voltaire, and the 
anonymous contributor mentioned above, namely, that 
the Indian is indigenous to America; that he never came 
from anywhere, but developed on this continent. A few 
went still further and maintained that America is not 
only the oldest continent geologically, but that it is the 
original home of mankind, and that from here came all 
the other inhabitants of the world. These authors were 
probably laboring under an acute development of Chau- 
vinism. Brinton maintained that the evidence of 
language and archeology proves that the Aleutian Is- 
lands were first populated from America and not from 
Asia; that Siberia was not populated at all until long 
after man had spread over Europe; and that until a 
recent geological date all the region now included in 
Behring Sea and the adjoining land on both sides and 
for a long distance southward was covered by enormous 
glaciers or ice-sheets which prevented any passage in 
either direction between the two countries. While this 
is quite true, it would not interfere with the idea that the 
earliest peoples may have made their way from one 
country to the other along the coast before the ice cov- 
ered the area, or in the period between the different 
epochs of the ice age, although no convincing evidence 
of such movement has ever been found. Nor does it 
contravene the idea that much more land in that region 
was above the water formerly than is the case at present. 

It is still the opinion of some students that the more 
thorough the investigation, the more firmly is the con- 
clusion established that the aboriginal peoples of 
America are not to be considered as an offshoot of any 
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other branch of the human race. If we accept such 
conclusion, then man seems to have inhabited the west- 
ern continent through all the periods of prehistoric time 
since he first took shape as man. The occupancy of 
America, according to these investigators, goes so far 
back that it preceded the development of arts, industries, 
language or any form of communal life except as men 
lived like wild animals. : The most persistent research 
has failed to disclose any marked resemblance between 
the art, architecture, religions, or customs of the North 
Americans, taken as a whole, and those of any peoples of 
the old world; while the entire absence from America of 
any domesticated animal or of any food product of the 
eastern hemisphere, which was not also native to this 
side of the earth, certainly indicates that if this continent 
received its population from any other it was at a time 
so remote that man was then only a hunter, almost a wild 
animal, had no knowledge of agriculture, and could not, 
or at least did not, attempt the domestication of any 
animal except such as might be of assistance to him in 
the chase. 

The belief is now growing that the Indian of North 
America is of Mongoloid derivation; not a direct de- 
scendant of any people now living in Asia, but tracing to 
a common origin with some of them, and perhaps not 
more divergent from the primitive stock than are the 
natives of southern and eastern Asia. There is much 
in favor of this view. 

One of the best evidences of the antiquity of man 
in our country is afforded by the study of philology. 
There are more than four hundred languages among the 
tribes from the Eskimo to the Patagonians, so distinct, 
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so unlike, that they do not furnish a means of communi- 
cation among those living not far distant from one 
another. While they are essentially the same in what 
we may Call the grammatical structure, yet the individual 
words have no resemblance. This, it is contended, can 
mean only that a methodical form of speech had become 
fixed before the community in its original habitat began 
to break apart. The formation of language is a slow 
process; and as it must have taken a very long time for 
a race, starting with a common tongue, to lose entirely 
the srimitive speech and create a new one in each of sev- 
eral hundred centers, we are compelled to the conclusion 
that America has probably been inhabited nearly or quite 
as tong as any other portion of the globe. 


Moreover, in various parts of this country artificial 
objects have been unearthed in positions which imply for 
them a great antiquity. Some of them have been found 
under a depth of glacial debris which indicates that they 
are at least as old as the period next preceding that in 
which the ice-sheet reached to the Ohio and Missouri 
Rivers. Some of these specimens are symmetrical and 
well finished, showing their makers to have attained a 
high degree of skill in such work. We must remember 
that after man had first learned how to sharpen a stone 
by knocking a flake off of it, many ages had to pass be- 
fore he had acquired the ability to produce an article 
comparing favorably with those made in later days. If 
we accept the statements of the finders as to the condi- 
tions under which these objects were found, we must 
admit the existence of man in the Ohio and Missouri 
valleys before the close of the glacial period. Eminent 
authorities, however, vigorously dispute the correctness 
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of these reports, and deny that the specimens are as old 
as claimed; not because they were not found at the 
depths statcd, but because there is not sufficient evidence 
that they may not in some way, have been carried down 
from the surface to the place in which they were dis- 
covered; or that the deposits covering them are more re- 
cent in origin than they are claimed or supposed to be. 

The oldest human remains yet found in America 
whose authenticity is beyond dispute, seem to be those 
of the “Lansing Man,” unearthed in the Missouri River 
bluffs west of Kansas City. This was a skeleton, partly 
under a large slab of limestone, 28 feet below the sur- 
face. Various geological considerations indicate that 
the Missouri River has lowered its channel 35 or 40 feet 
since the remains were placed where found. A foot in 
a century is a moderate estimate of the amount of 
erosion that has taken place; and on this basis it would 
seem that the body was buried some 35 or 40 centuries 
ago. The skull is clearly American Indian in its for- 
mation; hence we must conclude that it was then a dis- 
tinct type. How long it would take for this type to 
become fixed can not even be guessed at. 

Coming down to present conditions, accessions to the 
original population of America since the close of the 
glacial period and before free navigation was possible, 
would be feasible only along the line of the Japan Cur- 
rent. That such accessions have taken place can not 
be doubted in view of the appearance in buildings 
and sculptures from Mexico southward, of construction 
and decoration which indicate Hindoo, Chinese or 
Japanese influence. While very slight, this influence is 
quite perceptible. The temples, palaces, and other large 
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structures of the region from Mexico to Peru, are purely 
of native design and development; but here and there are 
found traces of the foreign elements noted. These 
modifications, while of course old as counted by years, 
are recent as measured by the length of time which has 
elapsed since the beginning of the culture which led to 
the construction of such buildings. Whatever be the 
origin of the first Americans, clearly these modifying 
influences must have reached the southern countries 
from the northward, along the Pacific coast. Morgan 
believed that the valley of the Columbia River was the 
region from which both North and South America were 
peopled in the first place, and reinforced from time to 
time later. He accepted conditions as they are, without 
reference to any particular period of time or to geolog- 
ical changes. He showed that barbarians ignorant of 
agriculture must, if they increase in numbers, rapidly 
spread over large areas. Fish and food animals are 
comparatively limited in quantity, and it takes but little 
time for hunting tribes to drive game so far back into 
the wilderness that it is out of reach; then the hunter 
must follow and make a new home. Fish, it is true, can 
not thus retreat; but the supply can nevertheless be so 
diminished as no longer to support the same number of 
people. Morgan says: 

The country around Puget Sound was singularly well sup- 
plied with the requisites for the subsistence of Indian tribes. A 
mild and genial climate prevailed and in the amount and variety 
of the means of subsistence spontaneously furnished it had no 
parallel in any part of the earth. It is reasonably certain, first, 
that the distribution of the aborigines over North America began 
on the Pacific side of the continent ; second, that the several stock 


languages east of the Rocky Mountains and north of Mexico and 
Central America were emigrants from the north; and last that the 
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initial point of all these migrations was in the valley of the 
Columbia. 


This dispersal, or at least the beginning of it, must 
date very far back. The character of the aborigines 
living east of the Rockies is very different from the 
character of those living west of these ranges; and we 
find a great difference, too, in the peoples of the Pacific 
coast as we go southward. Some of these differences 
are due to soil and climate; others to diverse methods of 
living. But there still remains a distinction which can 
not be thus accounted for, and which can only mean 
more than one period of migration, and more than one 
original starting point of these migrations. After a 
racial type becomes fixed, small accessions to it in after 
times are completely absorbed and become a part of the 
community. The only influence new-comers in limited 
numbers can have is to start a new line of thought or a 
new method of living, which being found satisfactory, 
may survive long after all traces of its originators have 
been swallowed in the general type. 


Sufficient has now been said to give the reader a gen- 
eral idea of the drift of surmise and theory regarding 
prehistoric conditions. Traditions and writings which 
attempt to account for the discovery and settlement of 
America by the nations of which we have historic 
knowledge are not satisfactory. The ancient Egyptian 
priests claimed to have definite records of the existence 
of a great island which they called Atlantis, far out in 
the Atlantic Ocean, the inhabitants of which waged war 
upon the nations of northern Africa. They set the date 
as 9,000 years before the time at which they related the 
events to Pliny, who wrote them down nearly 2,000 
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years ago. This story is generally considered mythical 
or fabulous, and probably is so in the form in which it 
has come down tous. None the less, it may have a basis 
of fact, though some measure of skepticism is justified 
concerning the great antiquity claimed for the Atlan- 
teans. The shortest distance across the Atlantic from 
Africa to South America is only about 1,600 miles. If 
a populated island existed somewhere between the two 
countries the current of the Gulf Stream would easily 
carry derelicts or adventurous sailors to the Caribbean 
Sea. 

It is said that written documents in Rome show that 
long before the day of Columbus, an Irish priest made a 
voyage to a country somewhere far in the west, from 
which he returned after many years. When he related 
his adventures, a number of persons volunteered to ac- 
company him, if he would again take up his missionary 
or proselyting work among these unknown people. 
Accepting their offer, he secured a vessel and set forth 
toward the mysterious land. Here the record ceases; 
the expedition was never mentioned again. 


There was also a mythical Welsh prince, Medoc or 
Madoc, who in the 12th century, having heard of a “far 
country” in the west, proceeded with a number of fol- 
lowers to explore and perhaps to colonize it. He, too, 
was lost to knowledge forever afterward. Various ex- 
plorers have imagined they could find traces of Madoc’s 
party, especially among the Mandan Indians of the 
upper Missouri valley. Among other things it is 
asserted that these Indians spoke the Welsh language; 
also, that they possessed books printed in Welsh which 
they regarded as their most sacred treasures. Unfor- 
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tunately for this story, printed books were not known 
until long after Madoc’s time; nor is it probable that 
documents of any sort would survive for centuries with 
the treatment they would receive from roving Indians, 
no matter how sacredly they might be guarded; anc the 
Mandans were a Siouan or Caddoan tribe. 

Among the writers of the narratives concerning 
these early adventurers, one fact has been overlooked. 
This is, that not until long after the Christian era began 
were there any vessels which could navigate the ocean. 
The Greeks, Phoenicians, and other maritime peoples 
never ventured far from shore, because their vessels 
could not be handled in waters as rough as those of the 
Atlantic; we read of continual destruction of their fleets 
by storms in the limited area of the Mediterranean, 
along the coasts of Spain, and in the waters which sur- 
round France and Great Britain. So no prehistoric 
colonists could have made their way to America except 
by land. If there were any casual immigrants, their 
coming was accidental and by chance, like those of the 
Chinese and Japanese whose stranded junks are men- 
tioned above. Not until the old Northmen of the 
Scandinavian peninsula undertook the conquest of the 
sea, was a form of boat devised which was manageable 
in the storms of the North Atlantic. Before their time 
all boats had been constructed with flat or rounded bot- 
toms which offered but little resistance to the water 
when the wind was on the beam or quarter. Conse- 
quently it was extremely difficult to hold them to a 
definite course, as they would make great leeway unless 
the wind was dead astern. When clouds or haze pre- 
vented solar observations early navigators were unable 
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to calculate their position except approximately. It 
remained for the Norse to invent the keel; and not until 
this idea had been properly worked out was it possible to 
make long voyages in unknown waters with any cer- 
tainty of reaching the desired destination, or of finding 
the way back home again. 

The first white men who reached the coast of North 
America, made a permanent settlement, and left a cer- 
tain and definite record of their discovery, were the 
Northmen, beginning with Leif, son of Eric the Red. 
He, or his immediate successors, in the year 1000 A. D., 
established a colony in Massachusetts near the mouth of 
the Charles River. The last mention we have of them 
was in 1347. At that period the “Black Plague” which 
devastated Europe almost depopulated Greenland and 
Iceland. The disease being carried to “Vineland,” this 
colony perished totally, or if any survived they were 
destroyed or absorbed by the Indians. 











RESCUE HEADQUARTERS HOUSE AT CAMP 
SHERMAN 


Mr. Louis H. Warner, Chairman of the Pueblo 
Lands Board, in a contribution to the February issue 
of the National Republic writes: 

Did you ever consider how closely we associate men and 
events with certain buildings and structures? To think of one is 
to recall the other. This seems always to have been so. Can you 
think of the temples of Old Jerusalem, the Parthenon of Ancient 
Greece or the Roman Forum without at once being reminded of 
the men and events of these periods? Before the World War the 


Kremlin suggested the Czar; the Mosques of Constantinople, the 
Sultan, and the Palace of Potsdam, the Kaiser. 


So long as Ohio history shall endure the site of 
Camp Sherman and the few structures that remain upon 
it will recall the thousands of men who were marshalled 
here for service in the World War and the “cultured 
gentleman and soldier, General Edwin F. Glenn,” who 
directed the military training at this point and led the 
83rd Division overseas to the far-flung battle line of 
France. The old headquarters building that he 
occupied while in this camp has a history extending back 
almost to the admission of Ohio into the Union. It is 
now abandoned to the elements and unless something 
is promptly done its massive brick walls will soon be 
reduced to ruin. 

Within recent years much interest has developed in 
the marking of the places of scenic and historic im- 
portance in Ohio. Imposing monuments have been 
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erected to the memory of St. Clair at the site of his de- 
feat in the village of Fort Recovery and to Oliver Haz- 
ard Perry at Put-in-Bay. More recently a memorial 
of appropriate design and proportions was erected to 
General Anthony Wayne on the site of the Battlefield of 








Major GENERAL Epwin Forses GLENN 


Fallen Timbers. The achievement of George Rogers 
Clark in the battle of Piqua near Springfield has been 
celebrated in a granite monument of heroic size to that 
intrepid General of Revolutionary times and a sesqui- 
centennial celebration has been arranged in his honor. 
The village of Schoenbrunn, erected in 1772 and later 
destroyed, is again in process of resurrection as the site 
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of the first school and the first church built within the 
present limits of Ohio. Other monuments of almost 
equal importance have been erected or authorized at 
different points in Ohio. A Revolutionary Memorial 
Commission has been appointed to continue the work of 
appropriately marking sites celebrated in the early his- 
tory of our State. All this is as it should be. It is by a 
knowledge of our past ‘that we measure the extent and 
direction of our social, civic and industrial progress. 

The time that has elapsed since these sites became 
famous has in many instances removed the last vestige 
that marked their exact location. In many instances it 
is difficult now to determine the exact point upon which 
memorials should be erected. 


It is well to mark the points within our borders that 
have gained title to enduring fame, even when nothing 
remains to remind the traveler that here he is on historic 
ground. 


But it is even more important that historic sites and 
objects should be permanently memorialized while their 
landmarks remain and men and women are still living 
whose service helped to make them memorable. 

It is well to reconstruct famous buildings that have 
gone down to dust and ashes, but it is better to preserve 
them in their original form and on their original sites, 
as in the case of Faneuil Hall, Independence Hall, 
Washington’s Headquarters at Valley Forge, and the 
Rufus Putnam house on the site of Campus Martius at 
Marietta. 


Governor Myers Y. Cooper, in an address at Chilli- 
cothe on the 12th day of last December made an eloquent 
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plea for the repair of General Glenn’s Headquarters and 
the memorializing of Camp Sherman. He said in part: 


It is, indeed, a very real satisfaction for me to come to the 
city of Chillicothe—a site enriched by historic achievements. 

As we drove into the city tonight, I was reminded of the stir- 
ring scenes enacted just beyond its corporation line at Camp 
Sherman during the great World War. 

There are yet standing buildings which were erected at that 
time on this site. The Headquarters of General Glenn, that cul- 
tured and soldierly gentleman who commanded here, still remain, 
although I was sorry to note neglected and in urgent need of re- 
pairs. 

The city of Chillicothe has a past that is rich in archeology 
and history. Before the white men came, the aborigines of an 
older day built in these valleys earthworks that still survive. These 
are known generally as mounds and those who erected them as 
moundbuilders. Many noted works of this character are found 
within the limits of Ross County and a number of them have 
been restored. It is fitting that this should be done. 

Coming down to the period when events were recorded in 
writing and this region had been discovered and explored, we find 
that the site of this city and adjacent country was the theater of 
events of first magnitude in the history of our State. 

Here in 1802 was framed the first Constitution of Ohio. 
Here on March 1, 1803, the State Government, under the Con- 
stitution was launched on its eventful and prosperous career. 

Here in the War of 1812, frequently and not inappropriately 
called the Second War of American Independence, American 
armies were marshalled for arduous service in the Old Northwest. 
Here in the war with Mexico, the great Civil War, and the war 
with Spain, Central Ohio and Chillicothe patriotically responded. 
And here in the last and greatest war of all, the valiant young men 
of Ohio assembled at the call of country to defend invaded rights 
on the high seas and to aid, in a distant land, the rescue of threat- 
ened civilization. 

Here in Camp Sherman, our khaki-clad youth received their 
military training; here their friends and relatives came to meet 
them and cheer them on their patriotic mission. Here in the 
midst of farewells they entrained for service overseas. Many 
here tonight will call to memory the stirring scenes in this ancient 
capital preparatory to service in the World War. 

That service began here—and the sacrifice as well. In spite 
of all that could be done for the comfort and health of the sol- 
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diers in training, influenza and pneumonia entered this camp and 
here 1,260 boys in uniform made the supreme sacrifice. And they 
that were stricken and expired in hospitals here just as certainly, 
as patriotically and heroically died for their country as did those 
who fell on the far-flung battle lines of a foreign land. 

We are living at the beginning of an era in connection with 
the interest of the State in historical matters. A commission was 
created at the last session of our General Assembly to make a 
survey and designate certain sites that should be marked and 
monumented. The State has already appropriately marked a 
number of these. ; 

I submit that Camp Sherman stands out prominently as a 
site that should be honored with an inspiring monument and me- 
morial that would proclaim more eloquently than words to the 
thousands who visit this shrine, the eternal gratitude of Ohio and 
the nation to those who in the supreme crisis of the world came 
here and entered the service +o bring an end to a desolating war 
and to win an enduring peace. 

Such a memorial, perhaps, should be the joint effort of the 
State and National Governments, and it should be the gift of the 
generation that lived through the crisis that it commemorated. 




















THE NEGRO IN EARLY OHIO* 


BY CHARLES JAY. WILSON 


“Tf men were angels,’ wrote John Jay in the fifth 
of the Federalist papers, “no government would be 
necessary.’ Few people of today who live the richer 
intellectual life which follows naturally upon an en- 
deavor to sound out modern social phenomena and strike 
something deeper than the superficial aspects will find 
much in this principle with which to quarrel. In fact, 
a majority more likely would contend that the New York 
barrister should have carried his statement a little far- 
ther to say, “If men were angels, there would be no his- 
tory.” After all, history is the story of the relative 
strengths and weaknesses of mankind, and if there were 
no weaknesses to throw the strengths into greater relief, 
there would be no story worth the telling. Quite con- 
sistently, then, the historical field affords an abundance 
of proof in support of the truism that when the lamb of 
idealism and the lion of practicality lie down together, 
very frequently it is the lion alone which arises again. 
No better example of the modification of a nebulous 
theory in the light of the cold facts presented by practical 
considerations can be found than the change in the atti- 
tude of the people of Ohio toward the negro between 





* Awarded the annual prize offered by the Ohio Society of Colonial 
Wars for the best essay in early Western history and offered as a thesis for 
the degree of Master of Arts in the University of Cincinnati, June, 1929, 
History Department. 
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1787 and 1815. It is not within the province of a his- 
torical discussion to argue the merits and demerits of 
such a transition in its ethical relations. The problem 
of the student of history is to note the change, assign the 
causes responsible for it, and sound the warning that in 
case similar conditions should present themselves in the 
future, history probably will repeat itself. 

In view of this fact it will be the endeavor of this 
paper to show that in their attitude toward the negro, the 
people comprising the population centering in Ohio be- 
tween 1787 and 1815 varied at the time of their immi- 
gration. A further attempt will be made to prove that, 
except in cases embodying unusual circumstances, com- 
mon exposure to common conditions led to the adoption 
of a common attitude toward the black man, regardless 
of previous views in the matter. 

Influenced by the environment they had known be- 
fore coming into the Northwest, the early settlers rep- 
resented different degrees of experience in relation: to 
the negro, and, accordingly, different degrees of ideal- 
ism concerning him. This variety of attitudes was re- 
flected in their political and social dealings with the 
black, and the result was that the negro could expect 
treatment of an entirely different nature in each section 
of Ohio during the early years of statehood. In time, 
however, the opinion of those whose altruism for the 
colored man had been based upon inexperience gradually 
swung around to square with the viewpoint of those who 
understood thoroughly from the beginning the problems 
involved in racial intermixture. Association with the 
blacks killed any sentimentality that may have existed 
in the hearts of the erstwhile theorists, and they became 
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practical in their racial relations to the fullest extent. 
Yet, one element of this theoretical group, being settled 
in a section of the state remote from any contact with 
the negro, tended to retain its idealism intact. Practical 
conditions had not required the subversion of theory. 


In order to make an intelligent investigation into 
the negro question in early Ohio, it is necessary for one 
who would understand the problem thoroughly to allow 
two general premises and to keep these thoroughly in 
mind throughout the course of his analysis. The first 
of these is that there was at no time in the history of the 
state any preponderant pro-slavery sentiment in Ohio;* 
and the second is that the ultimate disagreement in the 
state over the negro question was not a struggle waged 
by pro-slavery against anti-slavery forces as such. It 
was a Clash between one element instilled with the 
humanitarian spirit in the apotheosis of its idealism and 
another group which was grimly determined to prevent 
the admission of negroes into the state under any cir- 
cumstances. The former wished to make Ohio a haven 
for negroes who had escaped bondage elsewhere, while 
the latter was decidedly opposed to the presence of the 
negro in the state whether as slave or freeman. Both 
rejected slavery in principle. It was largely a struggle 
between a theoretical group which understood compara- 
tively nothing about the problems involved in the daily 
contact of whites and blacks as opposed to a very prac- 
tical group which understood the negro thoroughly and 
which desired his exclusion from the state on economic 
and social grounds. The idealists considered him 





*E. O. Randall and D. J. Ryan, History of Ohio (6 vols., New York, 
1912), Vol. IV, p. 119. 
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“God’s image in ebony,” while the practical element 
viewed him as a cloud on the horizon at the dawn of 
statehood. The latter group in general was somewhat 
apathetic as to the condition of the negro, for his status 
concerned them little, but they were emphatic that he 
should not remain among them, whatever his condition.’ 
It is not hard to understand the attitude of this class 
when it is noted that many of them were Southerners 
who had left the South not only to get away from the 
evils of slavery, but because they did not particularly 
relish an environment which was marred by the presence 
of a shiftless, ignorant, and irresponsible race. Their 
opposition to the theorists of early Ohio was based on 
several points. The first was their feeling that the 
state was being made the dumping grounds for pen- 
niless blacks from the South;* the second was their dis- 
trust of the innate characteristics of the negro;* and 
the third was their fear that an overly cordial reception 
to negroes escaping slavery either legitimately or ille- 
gitimately would disrupt amicable commercial and social 
relations that had been established with the South by 
means of the Ohio River.* While the practical and theo- 
retical groups were important, they did not include all 
elements in the state. They were merely the active 
classes, and among the non-rioting citizens every shade 
of opinion on the negro question was represented. Yet, 
even so, the history of Ohio reveals in a majority of the 
inhabitants a consistent and unwavering opposition to 





* Randall and Ryan, History of Ohio, Vol. IV, p. 119. 
® Robert E. Chaddock, Ohio Before 1850 (New York, 1908), p. 82 
* Randall and Ryan, History of Ohio, Vol. IV, p. 122. 
®* Chaddock, Ohio Before 1850, p. 81. 
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the attempts of a stubborn minority both within and 
without the state to bring about the introduction of 
slavery. Furthermore, events indicate an increasing op- 
position to the settlement of negroes within the state 
under any circumstances. 


In order to appreciate the attitude toward the negro 
in Ohio, it is necessary to know something of the back- 
ground of the people who comprised the population of 
the state in its embryo form as a part of the Northwest 
Territory. In a sense, Ohio between 1787 and 1800, 
when it was divided off as a separate territory, had been 
a melting pot for reducing to common metal the people 
of diverse sections of the country.° The most important 
routes of travel at the time focused the streams of im- 
migrants seeking a new life in the West into the present 
confines of Ohio. It is a well-established principle that 
in general only the hardest-handed, sternest-willed, and 
stoutest-hearted elements of a population possess the 
initiative and the determination necessary to emigration 
to the wilds of a pioneer country and to adaptation to 
frontier conditions. In this sense Ohio drew the cream 
of a population on the seaboard which represented a 
transplantation of some of the healthiest elements of 
European civilization. 


One of the most important classes of people coming 
into Ohio was the Scotch-Irish. A large part of them 
were from Pennsylvania and the Middle States, but the 
same type flocked in. by the hundreds from Virginia and 
Kentucky as well.’ Although these people represented 





°B. A. Hinsdale, The Old Northwest (New York, 1888), p. 284. 
7 Jervace Cutler, Ohio, Indiana Territory and Kentucky, (Boston 1812), 
p. 17. 
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all sections of their original states, many of them came 
from the back-country as this region began to fill in.* 

This Scotch-Irish element rather generally scattered 
itself along the counties facing the river. Those from 
Virginia and Kentucky, representing the poorer, more 
democratic, non-slave-holding class from these states, 
centered to a great extent in the Virginia Military Dis- 
trict.” The Pennsylvanians, on the other hand, dispersed 
themselves over the lands of the Ohio Company, the 
Symmes Purchase and the seven ranges retained by 
Congress. While-the Scotch-Irish were largely united 
in their opposition to slavery, their reason tended to be 
economic rather than moral. They were interested in 
bettering their financial condition, and this seemed im- 
possible so long as they were competing with slave labor. 
So far as the Southerners were concerned, they had been 
attracted to this region by the prohibition of slavery in 
the Ordinance of 1787 as much as by anything else.” 
Yet, while they were opposed to slavery, these men 
looked with decided disfavor upon the presence of the 
free negro in Ohio. Many of them had never been slave- 
holders, many others had freed their slaves before cross- 
ing the Ohio River, and practically all of them dreamed 
of establishing a new home on free soil.** Those who in- 
sisted upon slavery very largely stayed in Kentucky. Of 
the southern Scotch-Irish who crossed the Ohio River, 
it would seem that they made the mental reservation that 
“free” applied only to white persons, for at no time did 





°F. J. Turner, Rise of the New World, (Amer. Nat. Ser. New York, 
1906), p. 76. 

* Chaddock, Ohio Before 1850, p. 33. 

* Randall and Ryan, History of Ohio, Vol. IV, p. 119. 

“ Chaddock, Ohio Before 1850, p. 78. 
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they indicate in any manner that they intended to permit 
Ohio to become a dumping-grounds for escaped or 
emanicipated blacks. They distrusted the negro’s in- 
nate qualities, and they did not intend to assume “the 
white man’s burden” if this entailed permitting the 
negro to reside among them. Their Southern background 
enabled them to see too clearly the train of social and 
economic problems that was bound to follow. Accord- 
ingly, it naturally would be expected that the Virginians 
would stand opposed to slavery in Ohio, but that they 
would favor any restrictive legislation aimed at keeping 
the negro out of the state. Thomas Worthington and 
Edward Tiffin, brothers-in-law, both of whom were later 
governors of Ohio, are excellent examples of settlers 
from Virginia who freed their slaves and then came into 
the Northwest.” Yet it was Tiffin, as president of the 
state constitutional convention, who cast the deciding 
vote to deprive the negro of the ballot,“ and it was dur- 
ing his terms as governor that the repressive “black 
codes,” directed against the negro were passed in 1804 
and in 1807. 

Of the Scotch-Irish from Pennsylvania and the other 
Middle States, few had ever held slaves. Whatever 
slavery they had seen had failed to be profitable enough 
to cause them to favor the institution. They felt that its 
introduction into Ohio not only would lower the status of 
free labor and create a difficult form of competition, but 
that it would also create a situation unfriendly to the 
simplicity and industry they desired.” Then, too, they 





% Chaddock, Ohio Before 1850, p. 82. 
* Randall and Ryan, History of Ohio, Vol. IV, p. 119. 
* Journal Ohio State Constitutional Convention, p. 24. 
* Chaddock, Ohio Before 1850, p. 79. 
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represented the transition region between the intolerance 
of New England and the grim determination of the 
lower South, in so far as these attitudes were developed 
at the time. For these reasons, the Middle States men 
might reasonably be expected to be rather liberal. That 
they had personal convictions, for whatever reasons, 
was amply attested by the fact that they did not hold 
slaves themselves. Yet they were not particularly op- 
posed to the practice by other people provided this slav- 
ery did not interfere with their well-being. Accordingly, 
they were opposed to slavery in Ohio, but their moral 
sensibilities seemingly were not sufficiently developed to 
cause them to concern themselves with the slaves of 
other states. Certainly if they did not want the negro 
among them as a slave, they would not desire him as 
a free man. It is not surprising, then, that the Middle 
States Scotch-Irish lined up with Southerners of their 
racial type, not only in opposing slavery, but also in 
supporting legislation to discourage colored immigra- 
tion into Ohio. 

One of the most important as well as interesting of 
the groups which came into early Ohio was the New 
England delegation. These people settled almost ex- 
clusively either in the Western Reserve or on the lands 
of the Ohio Company centering around the Muskingum 
River. In both Cleveland and Marietta, then, settlers 
of the substantial Puritan type were to be found. A 
number were former Revolutionary War officers; they 
were efficient, law-abiding, educated, and, unlike the 
Scotch-Irish, they were opposed to slavery on humani- 
tarian and moral grounds, as distinct from economic rea- 
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sons.** Having had little practical experience with the 
negro, they were in a position to theorize about his vir- 
tues. Distance appears to have lent enchantment, for as 
long as the negro remained a novelty to both settlements, 
he was regarded with favorable eyes. It was only after 
the people of Marietta had experienced some of the 
problems involved in the constant association of whites 
with blacks that the edge was taken off their idealism. 
As a result of their somewhat rude awakening, they split 
in opinion with their New England brethren in the Re- 
serve, and they tended to accept the more mundane at- 
titude of other settlers in the state who were very prac- 
tical in their views concerning the negro. 

Another interesting element of population in the 
state was the Quaker group. They were divided into a 
northern and a southern branch, the former coming 
largely from Pennsylvania, and the latter representing 
southern Virginia and the Carolinas." Regardless of 
the region from which they came, the Quakers were op- 
posed to slavery. In fact the emigration of the south- 
ern Quakers was but a concrete form of protest against 
the institution.” Even though these latter had experi- 
enced contact with the negro, and were as fully aware of 
his shortcomings as anyone, the peculiar mildness of 
their religion led them to shut their eyes to practical con- 
siderations and to cling tightly to their ideals of the 
rights of the negro as a man. Their consistency was 
ample testimony of their sincerity. To a large extent, 
the Quakers settled in the central and the southeastern 





* Hinsdale, The Old Northwest, p. 351. 
™ Chaddock, Ohio Before 1850, p. 35-36. 
#8 Randall and Ryan, History of Ohio, Vol. IV, p. 124. 
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counties of the state, and, together with the New Eng- 
landers at Marietta, they comprised a majority in this 
region that at first was disposed to accord the negro fair 
treatment. Later, when the New Englanders reversed 
opinions previously held and the balance swung over to 
oppression of the blacks, the Quakers, with dogged de- 
termination, composed a stubborn minority that fought 
bitterly for what it believed was right. It was partly 
from this group that the ardent Ohio Abolitionists of the 
‘thirties and ‘forties were drawn. 

Ohio, then, was the meeting-place for the population 
of many states. Some regions of the present state, such 
as the Virginia Military District and the Western Re- 
serve, were settled almost entirely by homogeneous peo- 
ple. Others, such as the Symmes Purchase, represented 
a curious mixture of cosmopolitan elements. Yet in 
the state as a whole there was a measure of unity in pur- 
poses, beliefs, and ideals, one of the most striking of 
which was a deep-seated opposition to slavery.” It is 
true that this common viewpoint was reached through 
entirely different channels of reasoning, but this fact 
rendered no less impenetrable the united front presented 
to attempts from outside Ohio to introduce slavery into 
the state. The diversity in the processes of reasoning 
by which this common attitude was evolved is indicated 
by the various stands taken toward permitting the negro 
to live in Ohio at all. While agreeing completely that 
slavery should not be permitted in the state, the early 
settlers could not reconcile preconceived ideas of the ad- 
visability of admitting the colored man into the com- 
munity as a freeman. 
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During the early history of the state, the religious 
denominations taking the most decided stand against 
slavery were the Quaker, the Baptist, the Methodist, and 
the Presbyterian. The pressure of religious teaching 
was important in maintaining the attitude against 
slavery and in nourishing the fair-minded viewpoint 
that the negro should be treated humanely and fairly. 
However, as the social and economic life of the settlers 
became more closely identified with that of the South, 
which bordered Ohio for more than 150 miles in the 
case of Kentucky and 225 in the case of Virginia,” the 
earlier moral attitude was transmuted. The new view- 
point became one of not objecting to slavery in principle 
except in Ohio. Gradually was engrafted upon this 
conception the quite logical conclusion that if slavery 
itself were not permitted in the state, the negro was not 
wanted at all, for in his free condition he created prob- 
lems that bore heavily upon the whites. Yet, in spite of 
this switch of general opinion, which was evident chiefly 
among the New Englanders of Marietta, there remained 
the little group of irreconcilables who formed the nucleus 
of the later militant Abolitionists. Subsequently, when 
the question of affording freed and escaped negroes a 
haven in the state became acute, those few in Ohio who 
seriously wished the introduction of slavery joined with 
those opposed to the presence of the negro in making life 
miserable for the Abolitionists. On the surface it would 
appear that an analogous situation exists today, when, 
as is charged by some modern politicians, the prohibi- 
tionists and those engaged in the illicit liquor traffic, al- 
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though they differ entirely in motive, join forces and 
fight shoulder to shoulder against the “wets” submerg- 
ing their differences temporarily in the face of the 
activities of the common foe. 


It is not to be assumed that the fact that a majority 
of the early settlers in Ohio opposed slavery was a mere 
coincidence. The definite provision of the sixth article 
of compact in the Ordinance of 1787 that “there shall 
be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in the said 
territory, otherwise than in the punishment of 
crimes—’” was sufficient, as has been indicated, to keep 
many slaveholders out of the state. It also acted as a 
magnet to attract many persons who were flying from 
the economic evils of slavery. In spite of the fact that 
the Ordinance specifically forbade slavery, there is no 
doubt that the institution existed on a small scale and 
for a limited time in the Northwest Territory.” How- 
ever it did not exist, except, perhaps in isolated cases, 
in that part of the territory which subsequently became 
the state of Ohio. 


The first official mention of slavery in connection 
with the West is contained in Jefferson’s ill-fated Ordi- 
nance of 1784. This document provided for deferred 
emancipation, stipulating that after the year 1800 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude should be per- 
mitted in any of the land between the Appalachians and 
the Mississippi River.** While the Ordinance was 
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passed by Congress, the slavery clause was eliminated 
but in the end the whole instrument was abandoned and 
an entirely new scheme of government was adopted. 
However, had the Ordinance of 1787 in its proposed 
form been adopted, and not the Ordinance of 1787 been 
substituted for it, slavery would have had legal existence 
in the Northwest Territory until January 1, 1801.” 


The next step leading to the Ordinance of 1787 was 
a motion offered by Nathan Daiie of Massachusetts for 
the formation of a committee to report a form of tem- 
porary government for the territory. The motion 
passed Congress, and Monroe was made chairman of 
the committee. On May 10, 1786, a bill was reported, 
but no provision in regard to slavery was incorporated 
in the scheme of government.” After a long series of 
delays and re-appointments to the committee, an entirely 
new bill was reported to Congress on July 11, 1787. 
This bill likewise contained no reference to slavery, and 
it was not until the next day, when the bill was up for 
a second reading, that Dane moved that an anti-slavery 
provision be attached as the sixth article of compact.” 
The next day, July 13, 1787, the Ordinance passed with 
the unanimous vote of all the states represented.** Of the 
eighteen men voting, only one, Abraham Yates of New 
York, cast a dissenting ballot. It has been rather neatly 
said of him that he “insisted on leaving to all future 
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ages a record of his want of good judgment, right feel- 
ing and common sense.” The fact that the southern 
states voted to support a measure which incorporated an 
anti-slavery clause is probably best explained through 
the financial embarrassment of the government, which 
was seized upon as an opportunity to sell land in the 
West to the Ohio Company. One of the conditions of 
sale these New Englanders insisted upon was _ that 
slavery be forever prohibited in the region of their pur- 
chase.” 

Although the facts indicate that there was never 
much pro-slavery sentiment in that part of the Territory 
which was to become Ohio, there can be no doubt that 
considerable feeling was worked up in Indiana and in 
Illinois against the sixth article of compact. Some of 
the old French “habitants” at Vincennes and at Kas- 
kaskia, together with some of the southern settlers who 
took slaves into that part of the Northwest in the hope 
that the sixth article of compact might be repealed be- 
came so insistent in the matter that Governor St. Clair 
deemed it advisable to issue a statement as to what was 
implied in the anti-slavery clause. He took as the 
occasion to offer this definition the presentation of a 
petition by Bartholomew Tardiveau, representing the 
“habitants” of Illinois. The petition challenged the 
legality of the Ordinance, yet asked St. Clair to request 
Congress to modify the sixth article.“ While the Gov- 
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ernor did not take this action, his statement recognized 
the claim of the “habitants” that the sixth article ap- 
proximated ex post facto legislation so far as they were 
concerned. Therefore he declared that the clause was 
not intended to be retroactive, but merely to prevent the 
importation of slaves into the Territory. It was not, 
he stated, designed to free those in the Territory who 
were in bondage at the time of the passage of the Ordi- 
nance, for slavery was recognized by French and Eng- 
lish laws when the United States assumed jurisdiction.” 
Inasmuch as this interpretation came in 1789, it applied 
to Ohio, which, of course, was still a part of the North- 
west Territory. However, the application was purely 
incidental, so far as the Ohio country was concerned, 
and the importance of the matter for the purposes of this 
paper is negative. It indicates simply that whatever 
slavery sentiment existed in the Northwest was outside 
the limits of present-day Ohio. 

The first mention of slavery in connection with 
legislation in the Northwest Territory came on.May 29, 
1795, in a meeting of the Governor and the Judges at 
Cincinnati. Judge Turner proposed that a law be 
adopted authorizing the courts of common pleas to bind 
out for a reasonable term the free children born of 
slaves. The motion was ordered to lie upon the table 
and was not reconsidered.** Inasmuch as the laws 
adopted subsequently do not include such a provision, 
apparently nothing was done about the matter. The im- 
portance of this incident is that it indicates that St. Clair 
and the Judges were acting upon the interpretation the 
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Governor had made of the sixth article of compact in re- 
sponse to Tardiveau’s petition. Obviously slavery was 
being practiced in the Territory. Equally as obvious was 
the fact that the Governor and the Judges were aware of 
this, but that they winked at the matter. Actually, then, 
gradual emancipation was carried out in the Northwest 
Territory, although the importation of slaves was for- 
bidden. , 

More evidence in support of this contention was 
forthcoming in 1796, when the first active attempt was 
made while the Territory was a unit to upset the sixth 
article of compact. This was in the form of a petition 
to Congress stating that while slavery was being per- 
mitted in the territory, it was desirable that a law be 
passed legalizing the enslavement of the children of 
slaves, a condition which was not being tolerated, al- 
though apparently there was no law on the subject. It 
further asked that the sixth article be modified or re- 
pealed, an action which would have profoundly affected 
Ohio.“ . There were thousands of slaveholders just 
across the river eagerly awaiting an opportunity to 
transfer their property into the fertile valleys of this 
rich region with some assurance that the slaves could 
not be taken away from them legally. However, the 
hopes of the petitioners were dashed somewhat rudely 
when the Congressional Committee to whom the petition 
was referred rather summarily recommended the re- 
fusal of the plea.” It is to be noted that this petition 
originated in the Indiana and Illinois counties, a fact 
which accentuates the point that the slavery sentiment in 
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the Northwest Territory was not found within the limits 
of what was to become Ohio, but centered in the area 
that later was to be incorporated as other states. 

In September, 1799, the first Legislature of the 
Northwest Territory met in Cincinnati.** A _ petition 
from Kentucky was introduced on September 25th at 
the instance of several former officers of the Virginia 
line “praying’’*that they be allowed to settle with their 
slaves in the Virginia Military District.“ This peti- 
tion bore directly upon the future of Ohio, for had it 
been granted, the action would have established slavery 
in the state in spite of the explicit prohibition contained 
in the sixth article of compact. As a result, slave- 
holders would have poured into this region in such 
numbers that it is even conceivable that slavery might 
have been guaranteed in the constitution of Ohio, which 
was drafted three years later. It was possible to make 
out a fairly strong case in favor of granting the wish of 
the petitioners, but the members of the Territorial Legis- 
lature felt strictly bound by the terms of the Ordinance, 
and they unanimously agreed, September 27th, with the 
report of the committee composed of William Goforth 
of Hamilton County; Thomas Worthington and Elias 
Langham of Ross County, and John Small of Knox 
County, Indiana, that the petition was incompatible with 
the provisions of the Ordinance and should be rejected.* 
Subsequently, (November 18th) a similar petition from 
Thomas Posey, on behalf of himself and several other 
officers of the Virginia line was presented.” This me- 
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morial “prayed” that an act be passed authorizing per- 
sons “holding slaves under the laws of the state in which 
they acquire that species of property and removing into 
this territory to bring their slaves with them under cer- 
tain restrictions.”*° On November 22nd, the matter 
was discussed in the committee of the whole house with 
the final resolution that it be referred to a committee 
composed of Elias Langham of Ross» County; John 
Smith of Hamilton County, and Paul Fearing of Wash- 
ington County, “to report thereon by bill or otherwise.’ 
No report was ever made, and the proposition apparently 
was killed in committee. After the fate of the original 
petition from the officers of the Virginia line, nothing 
else could have been expected. Jacob Burnet, in speak- 
ing of the rejection of the first memorial, stated, “Their 
only course was to reject the petition, although it was 
apparent that if the application could have been granted 
it would have brought into the territory a great acces- 
sion of wealth, strength and intelligence. Yet the pub- 
lic feeling on the admitting of slaves was such that the 
request would have been denied by a unanimous vote of 
the Legislature had they possessed the power of grant- 
ing it.”** This statement indicates with singular frank- 
ness that any pro-slavery sentiment in Ohio, at least, was 
in a hopeless minority. 

In this same session of the Territorial Legislature a 
motion passed, November 15th, that a committee be ap- 
pointed to draw up bills on the subject of “persons 
escaping into this territory from whom labor or service 
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is lawfully claimed by any other persons” and on “ad- 
mission of people of color by indenture.” Both matters 
were referred to a committee composed of Elias Lang- 
ham of Ross County, and John Smith of Hamilton 
County.** What the bills contained is unknown, except 
by inference. At any rate, both of them came up for 
final vote on December 2nd. The fugitive slave pro- 
posal was hopelessly snowed under 16-1, Langham alone 
voting for it.“* The unanimity of opinion is probably 
best explained by the fact that the Southerners of Ross 
County were more opposed to the institution of slavery 
at the time than they were to the admission of a few 
scattered negroes to refuge in Ohio, while the Hamilton 
County people had not yet become closely enough asso- 
ciated with the South through commerce to cause them 
to be especially considerate of the Southern viewpoint 
in the matter. Quite likely the representatives of other 
regions opposed the bill for humanitarian reasons. 


An explanation of the failure of the indenture bill, 
which was voted down the same day, presents a greater 
obstacle. ‘When it was up for final vote, a motion was 
made to strike out after the word “no” the phrase “per- 
son shall be held to labor or service for a longer time 
than until he or she arrives at the age of 35 years” and 
substitute the words “species of slavery shall be ad- 
mitted into this territory under any qualification what- 
ever, nor shall any contract made without this territory 
with any black or mulatto person be binding on such 
black or mulatto person herein.”*’ It is rather surpris- 
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ing to notice that this amendment failed 15-2, Langham 
of Ross County and Goforth of Hamilton County, alone 
favoring it.“° Inasmuch as the general tenor of the 
whole bill is unknown, it is difficult to assign a reason for 
this vote. It might be argued that the people of Ohio 
were benefiting from indentures arranged through the 
slaveholders of Kentucky and Virginia, but it is hard 
to reconcile the votes of the Marietta delegates with such 
a theory. The matter is complicated still more by the 
rejection of the entire bill, 16-1, Langham playing a lone 
hand in support of his measure. Perhaps the members 
of the Legislature opposing slavery for moral reasons 
voted with those whose opposition was based on eco- 
nomic grounds in defeating a definition of indenture 
because they believed it to be a local matter to be inter- 
preted as the people of each district saw fit. After all, 
indenture was not forbidden by the Ordinance. What- 
ever the motive, the Legislature of that year adjourned 
without taking specific action on the question, but inas- 
much as the issue was far from a dead one, it was bound 
to reappear in a subsequent session. 

In 1800 the Northwest Territory was divided. That 
part of the original region which approximates the pres- 
ent limits of Ohio became the Northwest Territory, and 
the balance became the Indiana Territory. In the ses- 
sions of the Northwest Territorial Legislature after 
1800 then (until 1803, when Ohio became a state) ex- 
pressions of sentiment are tantamount to indications of 
the will of the people of Ohio. In view of this assump- 
tion, two petitions presented during the legislative ses- 
sion of 1801 are of particular interest. One of these 
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was offered by Jacob and Katharine Hubbard, whose 
place of residence was unspecified, while the second one 
originated with “a number of citizens from the terri- 
tory.” Both of them requested that a definite act be 
passed declaring the intent of the sixth article of com- 
pact and authorizing the courts to compel the perform- 
ance of indentures entered into.*’ These memorials 
called for positive as distinct from negative action of a 
nature that would, to say the least, contravene the spirit 
of the Ordinance, so they were tabled with the under- 
standing that they would not be taken up. Burnet 
states that every member of the Assembly favored the 
tabling arrangement, but even so it is impossible to 
determine whether this sentiment was inspired by a de- 
sire to prevent indenture or whether it simply indicated 
a laissez-faire policy of permitting the different regions 
to act in the matter as they saw fit. At any rate, on 
December 24, 1801, Jacob White of Hamilton County, 
and Zenas Kimberley of Jefferson County, were ap- 
pointed to prepare a bill on the subject of indentured 
servants and apprentices. What the bill contained is 
problematical as the journal of the Legislature gives no 
clue, but it was voted down, December 29th, with no 
record of the vote.“ On the same day, Elias Langham 
of Ross County, moved to lay before the House a reso- 
lution concerning refugee negroes. Here again it is 
possible merely to guess as to the content, for there is 
no record of what the resolution actually embodied, but 
the proposition was voted down December 31st, also 
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without a record of the vote.” The similarity between 
these instances and those appearing in 1799 makes it pos- 
sible to hazard the opinion that both sets of measures 
bore a pronounced resemblance, that the vote on both 
was approximately the same and that they were defeated 
for about the same reasons, for there is no evidence to 
show that there was any particular reason for a great 
shift of opinion in regard to the negro between 1799 and 
1801. One thing is certain from the nature of the peti- 
tions presented in 1801. The spirit of the Ordinance in 
regard to slavery was being contravened and indentures 
were being made outside the Territory calling for per- 
formance within it. The petitions merely requested 
that this practice be recognized, and that the courts be 
empowered to prevent fraud on the part of unscrupulous 
masters. The Legislature of 1799 had adopted a /atssez- 
faire policy in the matter of indentures, and the local dis- 
tricts of the Territory apparently had taken their cue 
from this attitude. The people residing there simply 
were making the most of the opportunities presented by 
the indenture system of reaping the benefits of slave 
labor while undergoing none of the inconveniences 
usually associated with it. Yet the practice could not go 
on entirely unregulated, and it was necessary either that 
it be legalized or that it be definitely outlawed. Since the 
Legislatures obviously shied away from taking any 
positive action, it would seem logical that the question 
should be threshed out once and for all in the constitu- 
tional convention whenever the Territory should become 
a state. The events of 1802 justify this assumption. 


The Ohio State Constitutional Convention began its 
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sessions at Chillicothe, November 1, 1802. Although 
there were fewer than five hundred negroes in Ohio, (a 
ratio of about one to ten with the whites) more than 
one hundred propositions concerning the colored people 
in the state were presented to the Convention.’ Almost 
every shade of opinion was represented in these peti- 
tions. Some indicated the wish to make the blacks citi- 
zens and to encourage their immigration, others to grant 
them merely the protection of the law, and still others 
to exclude them from the courts as witnesses against the 
whites.” The noteworthy feature is that, so far as is 
known, there was no demand for the legalization of 
slavery. Yet there doubtless was an element in the Con- 
vention that favored the institution. Another group of 
vacillating individuals did not seem to know exactly 
what it wanted. Some of them were not opposed to 
slavery except in Ohio, some felt that slavery was a 
necessary evil, and some few believed that it was neces- 
sary in order to maintain friendly relations with the 
South, something to be accomplished at all costs.” If 
this wavering group could be won over by the pro- 
slavery element there was danger that involuntary servi- 
tude might be introduced into the state, for, in spite of 
the Ordinance of 1787, there were those who felt that 
the sixth article of compact was not binding upon the 
state when it entered the Union. Then, according to 
this view, the people were free to decide upon all points 
at issue.* With such a highly differentiated set of 
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opinions it is easy to see why there was little fixed judg- 
ment in the Convention and thus the continual shifting 
of ground by the delegates is explained.” 

Such a warmth of opinion developed over the negro 
question before the Convention opened that there were 
fears the main object of the assembly might be wrecked 
upon a minor point. Accordingly it was tacitly agreed 
to table all the petitions and to attempt to fight the mat- 
ter out in committee.” This plan, in a measure, was 
successful, and the anticipated explosion was largely 
avoided, but an unlooked-for bomb was dropped into 
camp when the question of the qualifications for electors 
came onto the floor of the Convention for discussion. 
The original plan had been to draw up a constitution 
based upon a population of free whites, who alone were 
represented, and while this was finally accomplished, the 
scheme was seriously endangered for a time when the 
theorists appeared to have the upper hand.” 


It is commonly believed that the Convention came 
within one vote of establishing slavery in Ohio, but 
the actual fact is that it came closer to establishing negro 
suffrage.” Whatever pro-slavery element existed was 
unable to win the support of the doubtful group, and 
there is no evidence to show that there was any attempt 
on the floor of the Convention actually to introduce 
slavery. The journal of the assembly contains noth- 
ing to support such a charge, for there is not even a 
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record of anything that might be construed as an at- 
tempt to prevent the adoption of the anti-slavery sec- 
tion of the bill of rights. In other words, there was not 
only no positive attempt to fasten involuntary servitude 
onto the state, but there was not even a negative effort 
made to prevent its being definitely outlawed. The 
actual point of attack, so far as the bill of rights was 
concerned, was not the section prohibiting slavery, but 
the clause forbidding indentures under specified condi- 
tions grafted onto Section II of the bill of rights.® 
Seeing at an early time that the effort for slavery in its 
fullest sense was hopeless, those favoring the institution 
evidently hoped to preserve for themselves a limited 
form of servitude by ridding the constitution of any 
reference to indenture, then interpreting the word so 
broadly as to permit virtual slavery in the state through 
connivance with Kentucky and Virginia owners. This 
was merely consistent with what they had been doing 
since the failure of the Territorial Legislature to act in 
1799 and in 1801. But the anti-slavery sentiment in the 
state was too strong, and the hopes of the pro-slavery 
group were completely shattered when the motion to 
strike out the anti-indenture clause was defeated. 
Superficially it may appear strange that a majority could 
be rallied in the Convention to support an anti-indenture 
clause when only three years previously, by an over- 
whelming majority, the same kind of proposal had been 
rejected, and just a year before (1801) the Legislature 
had refused to deal with a measure of a similar nature. 
Yet these instances do not indicate that anti-slavery 
sentiment was dead at the time. It must be remembered 
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that under the Ordinance of 1787 there were property 
restrictions on the franchise.“ Members of the Terri- 
torial Legislature were thus chosen by a restricted vote. 
Under the enabling act for Ohio, however, virtual man- 
hood suffrage was provided, and accordingly, members 
of the Constitutional Convention were chosen under this 
widely extended suffrage provision. Naturally, then, 
the latter group more nearly represented popular opin- 
ion, and certainly the landless day-laborer would be more 
likely to oppose indenture than the large property- 
holder. It is also quite likely that while those who op- 
posed slavery for moral reasons might have been willing 
to let each region determine for itself the question of in- 
denture without a specific law on the subject so long as 
Ohio was a territory, they now realized that the situa- 
tion facing them was different. In 1802 a constitution, 
representing the fundamental law of the state was being 
framed. The laissez-faire attitude had to be abandoned 
and a definite stand taken one way or another. Under 
these circumstances, the moralists asserted themselves, 
and they combined with other groups to defeat inden- 
ture. Although the lines were rather tightly drawn on 
this point, it must be admitted that the vote did not rep- 
resent the relative strength of the pro- and anti-slavery 
forces, for undoubtedly many representatives who fa- 
vored indenture would have opposed an attempt to intro- 
duce slavery into Ohio. 

In order to understand clearly exactly what hap- 
pened in the Convention with reference to the negro, it is 
wise to divide the discussions involving him, for con- 
venience’s sake, into distinct groups, keeping in mind 
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that these are related only in a remote manner. The first 
of these groups is the discussion over the bill of rights, 
the second is that over the qualifications of electors, and 
the third is the debate over the negro’s civil rights. 


In accordance with the agreement to keep the discus- 
sion of slavery as much as possible off the floor of the 
Convention, President Tiffin referred the troublesome 
question to the committee on the bill of rights, a group 
of nine men whose chairman, John W. Browne of Ham- 
ilton County, frankly was in favor of the introduction 
of slavery into Ohio, at least in a limited form. The 
bulwark of the committee, so far as the anti-slavery 
forces were concerned, was that independent and sturdy 
New England Federalist, Ephraim Cutler. Of the re- 
maining seven members, two were from Hamilton 
County, two from Ross and one each from Adams, Jef- 
ferson, and Belmont Counties.” Inasmuch as the com- 
mittee was considering such an important question, it 
was invited to hold its sessions at the home of President 
Tiffin.” At the first meeting, Chairman Browne, when 
the slavery question arose, proposed a section which 
would have permitted the enslavement of negro men 
until they were thirty-five years of age, and of negro 
women until they were twenty-five. Cutler was sure 
the proposal was in Jefferson’s handwriting, a thing 
which is quite possible when it is noted that Jefferson 
had told Thomas Worthington, before the Convention 
was called, that he hoped some such plan would be ac- 
cepted.* Even after the constitution had been adopted 
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with the total exclusion of slavery, Jefferson told Jere- 
miah Morrow, “It would have been more judicious to 
have admitted slavery for a limited time.’ At any 
rate, Cutler was opposed to such a proposition, an oppo- 
sition to be expected when his New England antecedents 
and environment are considered, so he suggested that at 
the next meeting of the committee each member should 
present a section expressing his views on the subject. 
Called upon the next morning for his ideas, Cutler read 
the second section of the eighth article as it now stands, 
definitely forbidding slavery, prohibiting indenture ex- 
cept by free will and for a consideration, and declaring 
illegal all indentures made outside the state, and those 
within the state for longer than a year. On the vote 
within the committee, Cutler’s proposal was accepted 
5-4.°° It naturally would be expected that the two Ross 
County Southerners would be opposed to the measure, 
not because it prohibited slavery but because it prevented 
indentures which might be profitable to them—a pro- 
hibition which might prevent other Southerners from 
coming into the state. While both men were opposed to 
it, one of them, Baldwin, supported Cutler’s proposal. 
The explanation of this action is to be found in the fact 
that Baldwin believed he faced the alternatives of ac- 
cepting Cutler’s plan or of supporting a measure that 
legalized a limited form of slavery. Inasmuch as he 
felt the latter to be illegal, Baldwin sacrificed his wishes 
concerning indenture. In this committee, then, the 
chances for slavery reached their peak, and by one vote 
it was decided to recommend to the Convention the pro- 
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hibition of slavery and the regulation of indenture. Yet 
it is to be noted that even if Cutler’s proposal had not 
been accepted by the committee, the most the slavery 
advocates would have received was the recommendation 
to the Convention of a limited form of slavery on the 
basis of Browne’s proposal. There simply was not 
much pro-slavery sentiment in Ohio.” 

When the committee’s report was read before the 
Convention, several attempts were made from the floor 
to weaken it, but only one of these suggestions from the 
opposition came to a vote. This was the one previously 
mentioned as proposing to strike out the entire part con- 
cerning indentures. The motion failed 21-12; but be- 
cause of the modification of actual attitudes by the ad- 
vantage to be derived from the practice of indenture, 
the vote does not represent the true sentiment of the 
various delegations. For example, the group from 
Hamilton County gave a majority in favor of eliminat- 
ing the indenture clause, but on every other motion in 
which the black man was involved, it contributed more 
votes in his favor than it did against him. However, 
reflecting the diverse elements which had settled at Cin- 
cinnati, it remained split on the negro problem through- 
out the Convention. The vote of Ross County on this 
proposal was also unorthodox, as a majority of the Chil- 
licothe men cast their votes in favor of retaining the 
clause. On first glance, this might be considered as an 
indication that the Ross County men were taking a sym- 
pathetic view toward the negro, but the actual fact prob- 
ably is that they were willing to sacrifice the advantages 
of indenture in order to make sure that slavery itself 
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would not be given a foothold in Ohio. In this sense, of 
course the vote represented the true sentiment in the 
Virginia Military District. The delegates from Wash- 
ington County left little doubt in anyone’s mind as to 
what the sentiment was at Marietta when they cast a 
unanimous vote against striking out the provision pro- 
hibiting indenture. The two Trumbull County dele- 
gates, representing the New Englanders in the Western 
Reserve, divided equally on the motion, and the chances 
are that the one supporting it simply wished the old 
laissez-faire policy to be carried on. Perhaps he felt 
that inasmuch as the Western Reserve was not troubled 
with negro problems and had nothing to gain or lose by 
permitting indenture to be practiced he should not con- 
cern himself with an attempt to restrain those sections 
more vitally interested in the matter.** 


Of the constructive suggestions concerning the bill 
of rights only one, a measure which provided that the 
clause regulating indenture be modified to apply specifi- 
cally to persons of color, came to a vote. On this ballot 
a slightly truer indication of the sentiment in the differ- 
ent regions of Ohio was evident. The motion passed, 
20-13," and while Hamilton County gave it a majority, 
the delegation was badly split. The Ross County votes 
were evenly divided, and in the Washington County 
group, which contributed three votes in favor and one in 
opposition, the first signs of heresy from a humani- 
tarian viewpoint appear.” John McIntire, who opposed 
the insertion of the words “negro or mulatto” in the 
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clause regulating indenture, voted consistently, during 
the remainder of the Convention, against every proposi- 
tion intended to favor the negro. Little is known of 
McIntire’s ancestry, inasmuch as his name is not to be 
found in the pioneer biographies or county histories, but 
from external evidence it does not seem unlikely that he 
may have been a Scotch-Irish Southerner who had 
drifted into Washington County, and that he was at this 
time voting from personal convictions and not concern- 
ing himself greatly with the views of his constituency. 
It may or may not be significant that he was not a mem- 
ber of the first State Legislature the following year. At 
any rate he represented a change of sentiment which was 
to work itself out at Marietta within a few years, but 
whether or not he was a true representative of feeling 
in 1802 seems somewhat doubtful. The two Trumbull 
County delegates supported the motion making the appli- 
cation of indentures specific, and this, of course, was an 
attitude logically to be expected from them, even though 
their stand with regard to the negro was not always 
consistent. Yet on this ballot they contributed to the 
majority, and the bill of rights, as thus amended, is the 
one which was finally adopted.” 

The question of negro suffrage was the one which 
brought out the truest indications of sentiment in refer- 
ence to the colored man, and also the one which best rep- 
resented the indecision of the Convention as a whole. 
The matter was opened on November 22nd, when a 
motion was made to strike out the word “white” in the 
provision of Section IV which read “all white males 
shall enjoy the right of an elector.” This, of course, 
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would have established negro suffrage by implication. 
The motion failed, 19-14, and the tally bore character- 
istics that were to be expected. Hamilton County was 
again split, although a majority favored the motion. In 
Ross County, three of the delegates opposed the pro- 
posal, but one, James Grubb, voted in its favor. In 
previous votes Grubb had favored the negro, and he 
continued to do so until the latter part of the Convention 
when he executed an about face, and voted with the bal- 
ance of his delegation. McIntire was the only one of 
the Washington County delegates to oppose, and only 
one of the Trumbull County men voted. He opposed 
the motion but as he had indicated in earlier votes that 
he was not entirely orthodox, this was not surprising.” 

In this indirect fashion, then, the proposal for negro 
suffrage first made its appearance in the Convention. 
While it was defeated, the theorists were not discour- 
aged, for the matter had not been put squarely before 
the delegates to accept or reject as such. It was the be- 
lief of those favoring colored enfranchisement that the 
indirect method of giving the negro the ballot had been 
rejected because it was not sufficiently specific. Ac- 
cordingly, they immediately proposed to add to the 
qualifications of electors that all negroes and mulattoes 
then residing in the Territory should be entitled to the 
ballot, if, within a specified time, they made a record of 
their citizenship. The faith of the idealists was justi- 
fied when the motion passed 19-15. On this vote, 
Hamilton County was overwhelmingly in favor of the 
motion, a fact that can be best explained with the sug- 
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gestion that the Cincinnati men, seeing that the negro 
was to be among them as a free man, desired that he 
should bear his part of governmental responsibility. In 
Ross and Washington Counties, the votes remained un- 
changed, as Grubb and McIntire again stood out alone 
against their colleagues who opposed the measure in the 
former case and supported it in the latter. The Trum- 
bull County delegates again split in opinion, and one 
voted in favor of the motion while the other rejected it. 
It is hardly safe, however, to attempt any conclusions 
from this fact. 

The theorists, elated at their victory, now attempted 
to strike while the iron was hot, and introduced a new 
provision to extend the suffrage to the descendants of 
the colored people just enfranchised. This motion was 
barely lost—17-16. Hamilton County voted for it 9-1, 
while Ross and Washington Counties remained dead- 
locked as before. Both of the Trumbull County New 
Englanders opposed the motion, a fact that can be ac- 
counted for only by suggesting that the natural con- 
servatism of these men led them to believe that the step 
of binding the state irrevocably to negro suffrage was 
being taken in too hasty a fashion.” 

But with all the foregoing shifting of ground, the 
climax of inconsistency had not yet been reached. On 
the 26th of November, one of the men opposing negro 
suffrage offered a motion to strike out the section 
adopted only four days previously enfranchising the 
blacks. When the ballots were tallied, it developed that 
a 17-17 tie had resulted. President Tiffin, an Englishman 
by birth, a Virginian by early residence, and a citizen 
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of Ross County by choice, was therefore called upon to 
break the deadlock. There was little doubt as to what 
a man of his background would do, and he effectively 
quashed the enfranchising clause when he voted in favor 
of the motion.” In addition to Tiffin’s personal convic- 
tions in the matter, he doubtlessly realized that with the 
close proximity of Kentucky and Virginia, two slave 
states, it was dangerous’ for Ohio to offer too great in- 
ducement to negroes lest they over-run the state. On 
this question nine of the ten Hamilton County delegates 
voted to retain the measure. The Ross County 
Southerners were unanimous in voting to abolish the 
negro’s right to vote, for apparently, in some manner, 
Grubb’s powers of resistance had been beaten down. 
Washington County still remained deadlocked 3-1, in- 
asmuch as McIntire, with that singleness of purpose 
which is dubbed stupidity in some relations and genius 
in others, doggedly held to his convictions. He is of 
especial interest as his attitude denoted that the New 
England Federalist stronghold was being broken down 
in Washington County, and his stand in the Convention 
was, of course, the forerunner of a complete change of 
sentiment toward the negro in southeastern Ohio. 
Trumbull County’s vote remained unchanged, and thus 
by the narrow margin of one vote was the negro pre- 
vented from voting in Ohio.” 

The question of endowing the negro with civil rights 
now remained to be settled. When Article VII, the ar- 
ticle’ embodying the general provisions of the constitu- 
tion came up for consideration, a motion was made to 
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deprive the negro of civil rights and obligations such as 
holding office, giving oath in court against white persons, 
and being subject to military duty or payment of poll 
tax. ~The Hamilton County men had favored negro 
suffrage, and in view of this it would be logical to expect 
them to oppose this limitation of rights. The vote by 
which the motion passed 19-16, reveals this to be the 
case, although the delegation remained split. For some 
unaccountable reason, Tiffin voted on this motion, and 
all five of the Ross County delegates supported it. Even 
Grubb retained his change of heart and dutifully fol- 
lowed the lead of his chief. The monotonous 3-1 vote in 
Washington County remained intact, as McIntire cast 
his dissenting ballot with the patience worthy of a saint. 
Both of the Federalists from the north voted against 
the motion, indicating an attitude more consistent with 
the views of the inhabitants of the Reserve.” 

Four days later, on November 26th, a motion was 
made to strike out this very same section, and the Con- 
vention again reversed a former decision by agreeing, 
17-16. The Hamilton and Trumbull County delegations 
remained consistent with their previous vote. The Ross 
County men likewise stood pat with the important excep- 
tion that Tiffin did not vote. Probably much to the relief 
of the Washington County representatives, McIntire 
was absent, and this fact, coupled with Tiffin’s failure 
to vote and the change of vote on the part of an Adams 
County delegate enabled the motion to pass.“ But the 
matter was not entirely settled, for on the next day a 
motion was offered to revive the civil rights limitation in 
such a way as to render the negro forever ineligible to 
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any office as well as to relieve him from military duty. 
On the question as to whether the motion should be put 
to the Convention, it was resolved in the negative, and 
the motion was squelched without a record of the vote. 
Yet the closeness of the vote by which the limitation of 
the negro’s rights was stricken out indicated that there 
was considerable sentiment in Ohio for restricting the 
negro and making conditions unpleasant for him within 
the state. Having failed to accomplish this purpose in 
the Convention, it is only natural that the proponents of 
the idea should seize the first opportunity which pre- 
sented itself to incorporate this view in the laws of the 
state. The procedure of the Legislative Session of 1803- 
04, proves the validity of this conception. 

While it is evident from the foregoing votes that the 
Convention was really controlled by men formerly of the 
slave-holding states of Virginia and Kentucky, it is to 
be noted that this majority agreed on only one thing, 
and that was that they did not want slavery in Ohio. 
On other questions concerning the negro, they could ef- 
fect no compromise. Byrd, a native Virginian from 
Hamilton County, consistently stood firmly for negro 
suffrage, but, on the other hand, Huntington of Trum- 
bull County, a scion of New England stock, voted with 
Massie and Worthington of Ross County, against it. 
But these men were exceptions to the general rule. As 
a usual thing, the Virginians stood opposed to the negro 
on all questions, while the Washington County Federal- 
ists favored him. Hamilton County, although disagree- 
ing radically on most questions, was inclined to be sym- 
pathetic with the black man, and the Puritans from the 
northern part of the state, while not consistent on all 
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occasions, on the whole indicated a favorable attitude.” 
Following upon this, the results of the Convention, in- 
sofar as the negro was concerned, can be summed up 
with the statement that slavery was definitely prohibited, 
and, by the indenture clause it was made reasonably 
certain that there would be no circumvention of the 
will of the majority. The framers of the Constitution 
of 1802 evidently intended the negro to occupy the same 
position in relation to the state as the Indian does to 
the Federal Government today. He was permitted to 
live in the state and he was extended the protection of 
the laws, but he had no part in the government. No 
duties were demanded of him, but, on the other hand, no 
privileges of citizenship were extended to him.” 


However, those who were disappointed in the pro- 
visions of the constitution concerning the negro were 
not content to take their medicine without a struggle. 
When the Legislature met under the new constitution, 
in December, 1803, they appeared in force, this time 
comparatively well organized, and they pushed through 
the Assembly a series of provisions known as the first 
of the “black codes.”’ The negro problem was becoming 
acute. There had been 337 blacks in the Territory in 
1800; by 1810 this number was to be increased to 1,899, 
most of whom probably had come in before the stringent 
“black codes’ were passed.” A tabulation of the adver- 
tisements for fugitive slaves reveals that there are more 
of them in the Cincinnati newspaper in 1795, before the 
first “black code” was passed than there are in 1805, 
after the act was put into effect. This probably indi- 
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cates that the negro was not so anxious to escape slavery 
when he realized he would be given a very cold recep- 
tion in free territory. 

The “black code” of 1804 was the product of south- 
ern men from the river counties of Ohio who wished 
to render conditions in the state so uncomfortable for 
the negro that he would be discouraged so far as immi- 
gration was concerned.’ Furthermore, they wished to 
persuade those free negroes living in Ohio to go else- 
where. These men can hardly be blamed for their at- 
titude. They felt that the state was being made a 
dumping-grounds, and as most of the negroes settled in 
southern Ohio, the inhabitants there had to protect 
themselves. Another reason was that the Kentuckians 
and Virginians were protesting at the escape of negroes, 
and in order to maintain economic relations with them, 
it was necessary to engineer through the Assembly a 
law which would have the content of a fugitive slave 
measure without advertising the fact in the title in such 
a way as to offend the moralists in the state.” The New 
England element in the north, to whom as late as the 
Civil War the negro was a novelty, were in position 
to theorize about the rights of man, and naturally it is 
to be expected that they would oppose restrictive legis- 
lation. The attitude of the Puritans of Marietta is of 
most interest, however, for it is here that the earlier 
moral view was modified by experience.” 

The bill which became a law in January, 1804, con- 
tained the following provisions: no negro or mulatto 
was to settle in the state unless he furnished a certifi- 
cate of freedom from a United States court. The blacks 
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already in the state were to be registered, together with 
their children, by June Ist, at the office of the clerk of 
the county court, and a registration fee of 124 cents a 
head was to be charged. It was made a penal offense 
to employ a negro for more than an hour unless he could 
present a certificate of freedom, and violators were sub- 
jected to a fine of not less than $10 or more than $50. 
It was further provided that the same penalty should be 
assessed against any one aiding a fugitive slave, and 
that the fine should be raised to $100 if the slave were 
to be assisted in escaping from the state, the informer 
to receive one-half of the fine. Finally it was provided 
that anyone employing a negro without a certificate 
was liable to a payment of fifty cents a day to the slave’s 
master in addition to the fine.“ The bill passed the 
House 19-8. Most of the southern counties favored it, 
but Washington County and Trumbull County, New 
England centers, opposed.* With slight modifications 
the bill passed the Senate, 9-5. Strange to say, the vote 
in the Senate did not show the sectional characteris- 
tics of that in the House. Two Hamilton County men 
supported it and two opposed, reflecting again the hetero- 
geneity of Cincinnati; but, of course, both of the South- 
erners from Ross County supported the measure. The 
interesting point is that both of the Senators from 
Marietta also voted to restrict the negro. The moral 
viewpoint was beginning to show signs of strain. 
Articles on slavery in the newspapers of early Ohio 
attest the fact that the people of the southern part of 
the state were interested in emancipation, but it is im- 
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possible to avoid the attitude evidenced by the vote of 
their delegates on the “black code’ that they did not 
want free negroes in Ohio. This position is not hard to 
understand when one reads the Centinel of the North- 
western Territory and the Western Spy, newspapers 
of the time, and encounters the constantly recurring 
items concerning negro felons. James Dorsey, a free 
negro, is dubbed an incorrigible offender, and is pun- 
ished with appropriate severity;** a mulatto person is 
apprehended with a gun which he says he stole from a 
canoe at Cincinnati;** Ned assists two white men in 
breaking out of jail and in stealing a canoe in which 
all escape ;** two other blacks are committed for criminal 
offenses ; two men from Cumberland, who were taking 
some slaves into Tennessee, are murdered by their blacks 
who evidently are at large in Ohio;” and a slave of 
Hubbard Taylor of Clarke County, Kentucky, stabs his 
overseer to death.” With instances such as these trans- 
piring regularly there was little reason why the inhab- 
itants of the river counties should not be rather cynical 
in their attitude toward the negro. 

But the anti-slavery societies carefully nourished 
whatever Abolition sentiment existed in the state. Some 
of this feeling flourished in Cincinnati, but it was 
stronger in the southeastern counties and in the north. 
In 1802, a group of interested citizens, probably some of 
them from Cincinnati, met at Washburne’s Tavern, in 
northern Kentucky, and drew up a comprehensive 
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scheme for gradual emancipation.” An article entitled 
“Short Observations on Slavery” occupied the entire 
front page and a large part of the second in the Western 
Spy for July 3, 1802. This article had been sent into 
the west from Philadelphia.** Again on September 4, 
1802, the Western Spy carried an excerpt from a letter 
to his friend written by a member of the Humane So- 
ciety of Virginia.“ | The churches apparently were 
doing their part also. The Methodists seemed to be in 
advance of the rest, for as early as 1808 their Western 
Annual Conference appointed a committee to draft a 
ruling on the subject of slavery. The main question at 
issue was: “What shall be done with a member of our 
society who shall enter into the slave-trade and who shall 
either buy or sell slaves?” The ruling was that the cir- 
cuit rider should cite such a person to the quarterly 
meeting of the Conference, and that this body should 
determine if the defendant sold for mercy and humanity 
or for speculative motives. Ifa majority decided it was 
the latter, the person should be expelled.** This certainly 
is concrete evidence of the attitude of the early ministry 
on the problem. Again, in 1812, the Methodist General 
Convention voted that no slaveholder should continue 
as a local elder.” However, these are merely first steps 
and indicate tendencies alone. The organized church 
movement in opposition to slavery did not come until 
later. 

The effect of these educating influences, so far as 
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theory is concerned, was reflected in the legislative ses- 
sion of 1805, when a resolution was received from North 
Carolina proposing an amendment to the National Con- 
stitution to enable Congress to forbid the importation of 
slaves before 1808. The Ohio Legislature rejected the 
proposal, but plainly stated that the reason for so doing 
was based merely upon the inexpediency of such ac- 
tion.” In the resolution which embodied the rejection, 
the Legislature stated that although “this inhuman prac- 
tice” was “repugnant”’ to the principles upon which the 
Government was founded, yet a mutual agreement had 
been reached by the states forming the Constitution that 
Congress should not have the power to disturb the slave- 
trade for a given period.” 


It is surprising then to discover an about-face atti- 
tude on the part of the Legislature of the succeeding 
year. In accordance with proposals from Maryland and 
Tennessee, a resolution was adopted by both the House 
and the Senate urging the Ohio Congressmen to favor 
an amendment to the Federal Constitution that would 
empower Congress to abolish the importation of slaves. 
This attitude was consistent with the sentiment in Ohio 
and with the moral view expressed the year previously, 
but why the Legislature should contradict itself by ap- 
proving a proposition almost identical with one it re- 
jected only a year earlier is puzzling. No record of the 
vote is given, and it is possible merely to conjecture that 
the change of personnel in the Assembly brought a suffi- 
cient influx of men who were more concerned with the 
moral phase than the practical aspect of the problem to 
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push the resolution through.” Yet, however lofty their 
ideals in regard to the principle of slavery may have 
been, the Ohio people had not changed greatly in their 
attitude toward the negroes within their own state. The 
“black code” of 1807 affords sufficient evidence in sup- 
port of this fact. 

In order to account for the “black code” of 1807, it 
must be assumed that the legislation of 1804 was not 
sufficiently severe to remove the negroes already in the 
state or to prevent a few from coming in. Accordingly, 
the irate representatives of an aroused constituency. in 
the southern part of the state felt the urge to tighten up 
the restrictive legislation. Originating in the Senate 
during the session of 1806-07 under the title “An Act 
to Amend the Act Entitled ‘An Act to Regulate Black 
and Mulatto Persons’,”*” the bill in its final form pro- 
vided that no negro was to be allowed to settle in Ohio 
unless within twenty days he could provide a $500 bond 
signed by two white men guaranteeing his good be- 
havior and support. This particular section did not 
affect, of course, the negroes already in the state. That 
would have been ex post facto legislation. On the other 
hand, it meant virtual exclusion for all other negroes, 
for the possibility that a negro could produce two bonds- 
men willing to risk $500 between them was so slight as 
to be almost ridiculous. This undoubtedly was in- 
tended, and, in fact total exclusion probably would have 
been adopted had it not been felt that exceptional cases 
might arise in which it was desirable to permit a negro 
to enter Ohio. The act continued with raising the fine 
for aiding a fugitive slave from $50 to $100, half still 
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to be paid the informer. Friendship might as well be 
cultivated with the South, for Ohioans had everything 
to gain and nothing to lose. In conclusion, the act pro- 
vided that no negro was to be permitted to give evi- 
dence in any case in which a white person was in- 
volved." It will be remembered that this was a time- 
honored provision, which had made its first appearance 
in the Constitutional Corivention of 1802.*°* However, 
it was a pernicious measure, for it placed the negro at 
the mercy of unscrupulous whites. The white man 
could rob, beat, or even kill a negro, and unless there 
was a white man present, the offender escaped punish- 
ment. A case which later arose exemplifying the in- 
justice of such a law involved a white man who had 
murdered a negro when there were eight colored wit- 
nesses, but whose case was dismissed for lack of evi- 
dence because the blacks could not testify against him.” 

But regardless of the ethics involved, the bill passed 
the House of Representatives 20-9 and the Senate with- 
out a record of the vote, becoming a law in January, 
1807. Of the three Hamilton County representatives, 
two supported the measure, a stand to be expected in- 
asmuch as the negro problem was menacing Cincin- 
nati perhaps more than any other town. Three of the 
four representatives from Ross County voted in favor 
of the bill, and the two delegates from the Western 
Reserve threw away their votes by disagreeing. The 
importance of the roll call, however, is that it shows 
that the entire Washington County delegation voted to 
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adopt the “black code.”** The New England moral at- 
titude had finally given way to the pressure exerted by 
contact with the negro, and the change of viewpoint 
foreshadowed by McIntire in 1802 had finally come 
about. The irony of the situation is that these Wash- 
ington County Puritans were more overwhelmingly in 
favor of harsh treatment of the negroes than were the 
Virginians of Ross County. In other words, there was 
almost unanimous agreement on the part of all the del- 
egates from the southern part of the state that some- 
thing had to be done to protect themselves against the 
black menace, and they voted practically in a block 
against the northern representatives. A vote in the 
Senate which may afford a clue as to how the final 
vote there ran, concerned itself with a motion to elimi- 
nate the provision regarding testimony. The ballot 
revealed Hamilton County’s two Senators as disagree- 
ing. The two men from Washington County also split 
over the question, but the Ross County delegates were 
united in opposition, and the Trumbull County man, 
oddly enough, supported them. With scattered aid, the 
opposition were able to defeat the motion, 9-5, and 
the clause was retained.” | 

_ The results of the legislation of 1807 are interest- 
ing to consider. Under its provisions the negro could 
be brutally maltreated by whites and he would have no 
recourse. If his case were brought to trial he probably 
would appear before a prejudiced white jury. He could 
not even tell his story in court, and the worst part of it 
was that he had no ballot with which he might force a 
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redress of his grievances. His status was determined 
by a Legislature in which he was not represented.*”* On 
the other hand, he came into the state of his own voli- 
tion, against the wishes of a majority of the white in- 
habitants, and as a result, he had to accept conditions 
as he found them. He certainly knew what the condi- 
tions were, and he could not doubt that the legislation 
was aimed at keeping him out of Ohio. It is true, that 
for a number of years following their passage the 
“black codes” were not adequately enforced, but they 
remained upon the law books of the state. Even though 
they were invoked only infrequently, a judge of one of 
the state courts was moved to say that in all his ex- 
perience both at the bar and as a member of the court 
he could not recall a single instance in which these laws 
had been subservient to the ends of justice.*”’ 

The “black codes” marked the high water mark of 
anti-negro legislation in Ohio, at least until the close 
of the War of 1812, which marked an epoch in western 
history and the close of the period with which this paper 
deals. While they were, to all intents and purposes, 
dead statutes within these years, they were potentially 
harsh, but by the very nature of this harshness they 
undoubtedly had a constructive influence that is hard 
to measure. It can hardly be doubted that they played 
a most important part in solidifying the Abolition sen- 
timent which always had existed to a greater or less 
extent in various parts of the state—a sentiment which 
up until 1807 had been disorganized, leaderless, and 
essentially without voice. The result was that following 
1815, the Abolition movement began to flare up in 





Hickok, The Negro in Ohio, pp. 43-44. 
Ibid, p. 43. 
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Ohio, and was soon burning with all its intensity. The 
“black codes,’ then, constituted the foundation upon 
which a new phase of the negro problem was built in 
the succeeding period of the history of Ohio. 

From the foregoing discussion it is evident that 
although Ohio was settled by diverse population ele- 
ments from all parts of the country, in general its peo- 
ple had a common attitude in their opposition to slavery, 
regardless of their previous surroundings. Even so, 
there was a difference in the underlying reasons for 
this attitude. The Scotch-Irish Southerners and most 
of the Middle States men opposed the institution for 
practical reasons, while the New Englanders and the 
Quakers were inclined to be idealistic. As time passed 
and the New Englanders who settled along the river 
came to know the negro better, and after they had suf- 
fered some of the disadvantages of too intimate con- 
tact with him, they became somewhat disillusioned with 
the man whom they had romantically hailed as “God’s 
image in ebony.” They then tended to vote with the 
Southerners and Middle States men to deprive the negro 
of his rights and to discourage his immigration. The 
New Englanders of the Western Reserve, although 
there is hardly sufficient evidence to justify a dogmatic 
statement in this regard, tended to retain their idealism, 
an attitude which was easy to maintain considering 
their infrequent relations with the blacks. These Puri- 
tans also were somewhat consistent in their attempts to 
alleviate the negro’s sufferings. 

It has been indicated further that the population of 
Hamilton County was particularly cosmopolitan, and 
that the diverse views of these heterogeneous elements 
were reflected in the inability of the Cincinnati dele- 
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gates to act as a unit on specific points. The one gen- 
eral principle upon which all Ohio agreed was that the 
negro probably should be emancipated throughout the 
South, but most of the inhabitants felt that when he 
was freed he should stay in the South. He was the 
South’s problem, one which the Southerners had brought 
upon themselves, and at least the residents of southern 
Ohio, for the most part, were determined that the re- 
sponsibility for raising the black to a reasonable cultural 
level was not to be shuffled off onto them if they could 
prevent it. They displayed the utmost cynicism for the 
negro’s potentialities, although it must be noted ihat the 
Cincinnatians had, at first, favored making him a mem- 
ber of the body politic. However, the motive behind 
this stand was not particularly elevating. The Quakers 
and the Conservatives gradually constituted the nucleus 
of the later Abolition group and, with the assistance of 
the propaganda sent into Ohio from outside the state, 
and aided by the teaching of the ministry, they dis- 
covered that it was but a short step to establish them- 
selves firmly on the concept of the equal rights of man- 
kind. Thus this group tended to expand rather than to 
diminish, for the slavery question was developing into 
a moral crusade with them. To their standard were at- 
tracted all who had no practical considerations to upset 
their complacency. 

While the anti-slavery sentiment in Ohio between 
1787 and 1815 was at all times overwhelming, the stim- 
ulus to the feeling that involuntary servitude should be 
outlawed within the state did not always imply idealism 
nor did it necessarily mean that the principle of slavery 
was condemned. Caleb Atwater, in his History of Ohio 
published in 1838, illustrates the viewpoint of the prac- 
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tical man when he says it is “in the interests of Ohio to 
have slavery continue in the South for one hundred 
years. Otherwise our growth will be checked.’"’* This 
was simply an innocuous way of saying that after Ohio 
had sucked all the best blood from the South, she would 
be willing to let her conscience have its way in regard 
to slavery. But, on the other hand, there were many 
men in southern Ohio who were not mere theorists, for 
they had subjected their sincerity to the acid test by 
freeing their slaves before coming into the Territory. 

As a result of the unity of belief throughout the 
state on the abstract theory that there should be no 
slavery in Ohio—for whatever reason—it was natural 
that there should be no struggle in the State Constitu- 
tional Convention over slavery, and it is quite logical 
that the provision to enfranchise the negro should be 
the test of the relative strength of the theorists and the 
practical men. The ultimate defeat of the measure 
bears out the assertion that the Southern men controlled 
the Convention, but the bitterness of the struggle indi- 
cated that their ascendency was based on a very slim 
majority due to heresies within their own ranks. The 
closeness of the vote further indicated that there were 
many people, even in the southern part of the state who 
were willing to permit their hearts to rule their heads 
in regard to the negro. 

Yet the effort to deprive the negro of his civil rights, 
lost by the wayside in the Constitutional Convention, 
was revived by the Assembly of 1803-04, and the first of 
the “black codes” was its product. The theory embodied 
in this was that harsh measures would keep the negro 





#8 Caleb Atwater, Histcry of Ohio (Cincinnati, 1838), p. 331, 
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out of the state. As the law was a failure in this re- 
gard, the harsher and more radical legislation of 1807 
was a logical consequence. In the vote on this provi- 
sion, the lines seemed somewhat more tightly drawn 
than was usually the case. The representatives from 
southern Ohio, smarting under the indignities of previ- 
ous years, swept all before them, and those from the 
northern part of the state offered only a feeble resist- 
ance. But even so, it was evident that the Quaker 
element and a part of the Middle States group in Ohio 
had not been won over by the anti-negro contingent, 
even though the former moralists at Marietta had re- 
versed opinions they held earlier. Although the “black 
codes” were not immediately enforced, they presented 
a basis for potential rank injustice, and inasmuch as 
they were not repealed until 1849, a free negro in Ohio 
was not really “free” until approximately a decade be- 
fore the Civil War. 
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CHASE AND THE ELECTION OF 1860 


BY DONNAL V. SMITH 





(Continued from July QuaRTERLY) 





CHAPTER IV 


THE CHASE BOOM 


On New Year’s Day, 1864, the New York World 
lamented that the dawn of the last year of the “most 
mournfully memorable” presidential term in the annals 
of the Nation should still find the country “rent asun- 
der by civil convulsions.” It gave no hint of support 
for the President and his Cabinet; they would have to 
be enlightened by the unmistakable voice of the people 
before any progress could be expected, was the opinion 
of the editor. Half a million people read this condem- 
nation. The World was tired of war,’ and the Tribune 
and Herald were no less dissatisfied ;* when not openly 
criticizing the Chief Executive, they were at least un- 
friendly. The Baltimore American found much at the 
White House that it did not like, but much to praise in 
the Treasury Department. The Chicago Times be- 
wailed the misfortune of a President who was a mere 
clerk;*? while in southern Illinois, the Cairo Democrat 
found Lincoln always late; far too slow for the people.* 
The Cincinnati Commercial announced the beginning 





Issues for January 1, 4,6 7, 18, and 25, 1864. 
* January 15, 23, 29. 

*December 11, 1863. 

“January 3, 1864. 
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of the game of president-making by reports and re- 
prints of significant political meetings in New York 
City.” In Massachusetts, the Springfield Republican ad- 
monished the Lincolnites not to be too hasty in bring- 
ing forward their candidate, saying that during the 
military campaigns of the coming summer the Presi- 
dent would be tested; time enough then to choose a can- 
didate.*° The Cincinnati Gazette urged a “new deal all 
around” and would make Oliver P. Morton Lincoln’s 
successor.’ Almost every day Samuel Medary prayed 
for a change; anything at all to end the Republican rule 
of “Lincoln and Company” and so end the war.® Gree- 
ley, who plotted and planned with the Radicals, wrote 
that the time had arrived to end indecisive action at 
Washington.’ Phillips, who for a time had appeared 
to accept Lincoln, was displeased with the annual mes- 
sage and raised his voice anew against the President 
and his Louisiana Plan.” 

The center, the rallying-point of all the disaffected, 
according to Whitelaw Reid, was Salmeu P. Chase.* 
It was clear that Chase was prepared to become a can- 
didate. Judge Spalding suggested that he name a rep- 
resentative to travel about Ohio and another for Iowa 
to attend to the political affairs in those states. These 
mien, he urged, should be made special agents of the 





* February 16. 

* February 11, 12, 1864. 

*January 20. 

§ Crisis, January 27, February 3, 10. 

* Greeley MSS., James White to Greeley, January 15; Augustus Wat- 
tles to Greeley, February 6. [N. Y. Pub. Lib.] 

* Sears, op. cit., 250; Garrison's Life by His Children, IV, pp. 94-97; 
107-109. 
* Cortissoz, op. cit., I, 195. 
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Treasury Department so that they could inquire into the 
conduct of treasury officials with better success and see 
that they were “performing their duty.”"” When Forney 
announced in the Washington Chronicle that he would 
support the President,** Chase, mournfully, but not too 
seriously, told Henry Cooke that he supposed that his 
name had better be withdrawn from the canvass, but 
he was assured that such was not the desire of the 
Cooke family, upon whose loyal support he could de- 
pend until the very last.** Thus was Chase persuaded; 
he could not forget that a number of the “clearest-headed 
and most judicious men” were prepared to support him. 
He admitted that while he did not personally prefer to 
have his name used, he could not bring himself to refuse 
it."° Having asked Judge Dickinson for the sentiment 
of Ohio, he was surprised, and perhaps disappointed, to 
hear that many there preferred continuing the Lincoln 
administration. After a short time, Chase replied, tell- 
ing Dickinson that his opinion was “most certainly er- 


roneous” and that the Administration could not be con-— 


tinued, for properly speaking, there was no administra- 
tion; it was merely coincidence of aim and not unity of 
action which kept “the Heads” working together, as 
the coming of peace would soon prove;—if peace ever 
came. Besides, Chase planned to leave the Department 
of the Treasury soon; then what would happen to the 
finances of the war-ridden Nation?” 

On January 18, the Secretary wrote to some of his 





™ Chase MSS., Spalding to Chase, January 6. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

* January 14, 1864. 

“Cooke MSS., Henry to Jay Cooke, January 14. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

* Chase MSS., Chase to Dickinson, January 16. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

** Chase MSS., Chase to Dickinson, January 27; Chase to Odlin, Jan- 
uary 18. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
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Ohio friends telling them of a huge, voluntary organi- 
zation made to promote his candidacy in the coming 
campaign. He then stated that should the support of 
Ohio be withheld for any reason he would resign him- 
self to the life of a private citizen.’ One of these let- 
ters appeared in the press but it did not add much to 
knowledge already quite common, so it caused little 
comment, 

So far Chase had not succeeded in creating an or- 
ganization that operated in a systematic way. Most of 
his time and attention was devoted to personal cor- 
respondence, which had grown prodigiously. Fre- 
quently he received proposals to make more or less radi- 
cal changes in the personnel of his department in order 
to assist his candidacy. It is in his favor that he turned 
a deaf ear to most of such appeals, replying that he 
considered his work in the Treasury his best recom- 
mendation.” When a friend in Ohio reported on the 
irregular efforts of some of the Lincoln men there, his 
only response was a threat to resign.” Perhaps Chase 
had no fears for the attitude of Ohio; certainly he dis- 
played none when he wrote to his friend, Flamen Ball: 
“I cannot help being gratified by the preference ex- 
pressed for me in some quarters; for those who express 
it are generally men of great weight and high character 
and independent judgment.”* This sentiment he op- 
timistically believed to be shared by the masses, but 
again he said that should Ohio indicate her preference 





™ Chase MSS., Chase to Odlin; Chase to James C. Hall, January 18, 
1864. 
% Chase MSS., Chase to Gilbert, January 30. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
” Chase MSS., Chase to Lindsay, February 1. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
* Chase MSS., February 2. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
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for someone else he would not wish to make the race.” 
Does this oft-repeated assertion show his supreme con- 
fidence that Ohio would support him or did he intend it 
as a threat to spur his supporters to more strenuous ef- 
forts? It occurs so frequently and so unnecessarily that 
it must have been made designedly. 


Believing that his political prospects were constantly 
improving, Chase made his increased criticisms of the 
Administration and the conduct of the war more pointed 
than ever before. His constant refrain was that there 
was no real administration in the true sense of the 
word; it was recklessly, negligently extravagant; the 
jealousy of certain members in it prompted them to do 
all they could to defeat the plans of the Treasury De- 
partment, and even to make personal attacks.” All 
this was charged to the ineptitude of the President. On 
the other hand, with the management of the Treasury, 
Chase expressed his complete satisfaction: “So far I 
think I have made few mistakes. Indeed, on looking 
back over the whole ground, . . . I am not able to see 
where, if I had to do my work all over again, I should 
in any manner do materially otherwise than I have,” 
he wrote.” 

Warned repeatedly of the fact that the Weed fac- 
tion was doing as it pleased with the patronage of the 
Custom-House in New York City, Chase turned his 
attention to that problem. He realized that the posi- 





* Chase MSS., Chase to Ball, February 20. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

* Chase MSS., Letters to Leavitt, January 24; to Bingham, January 
26; to McVeagh and to Kinkaid, January 27; to Mansfield, January 28; to 
Greeley, April 2, 1864. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

* Chase MSS., Chase to J. W. Hartwell, February 2. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

“Chase MSS., Stevens to Chase, January 7; Bailey to Chase, January 
15. 
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tion was too important and its significance too well 
known to the general public ‘to permit any radical 
changes in the personnel at that late day, so he en- 
deavored to do the next best thing, which was to make 
the most of Hiram Barney. He sought by kind and 
flattering words, interspersed with assurances of friend- 
ship, to overcome the influence of young Palmer who 
acted for Weed. He tried to win his confidence and 
support by assuring him that so far as Washington was 
concerned he would not be molested in his position and 
could safely support the man who appealed to him as the 
best candidate.” 

When Godwin, Bryant’s editor of the New York 
Evening Post, desired a Treasury position for a friend, 
Chase took occasion to recall that not once had a kind 
word been expressed in his behalf in the Post since 
Bryant’s retirement; nevertheless he would try to find 
a position for the friend.” 

Thomas Heaton, friend and appointee, told Chase 
that his cause could be improved by finding a new 
editor for the Cincinnati Gazette, but he replied to this 
that he would not, under any condition, enter into a 
bargain with the managers of a paper, for it was de- 
cidedly bad policy for a politician to appear desirous 
of controlling public opinion. When Heaton expressed 
surprise at the reluctance of the Secretary to take ad- 
vantage of an opportunity which others often employed, 
Chase said that he spoke only for himself: “It is not 
for me to say what others should do... .”” 





* Chase MSS., Chase to Barney, January 19, 1864. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

Chase MSS., Chase to Bailey, February 6. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

* Chase MSS., Heaton to Chase, January 14, 1864; Chase to Heaton, 
January 28, February 8. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
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With a view to aiding the formation of a more per- 
fect organization, Jacob R. Freese proposed that he be 
made Collector of Revenue in New Jersey, after the 
removal of the incumbent, whom he described as a 
“warm Lincoln supporter.” Freese explained that as 
collector he could make certain that all Treasury officials 
would support Chase at the proper time. Moreover, the 
office would furnish an excuse for visiting all parts of 
the state to encourage more effective work in behalf of 
the Chase-for-president movement.” To the credit of 
Chase, it can be said that he never gave Freese a civil 
appointment; but perhaps he knew that although Freese 
professed loyalty, the paper which he edited was never 
in support of his candidacy.” 

A Chase organization had been made in Boston un- 
der the tutelage of James W. Stone which included “the 
more active spirits of Massachusetts and neighboring 
states.’ Governor Andrew, having admitted that he 
was wrong in supporting Lincoln in 1860, expressed his 
willingness to enter the new movement.” Likewise, 
Chase’s friends among the members of Congress were 
doing what they could to stimulate interest in his cam- 
paign.*”” In New Orleans, George Dennison, another 
close friend of the Secretary to enjoy a Treasury ap- 
pointment, sponsored a Chase club and kept his bene- 
factor fully informed as to what was transpiring in the 





*% Chase MSS., Freese to Chase, January 23. 

™ Freese edited the State Gazette and Republican of Trenton. After 
the publication of the Hall Letter on March 10, the paper supported Lin- 
coln. 

* Chase MSS., Stone to Chase, January 15. 

* Chase MSS., G. P. Williamson to John Sherman, January 25. (An 
erclosure of Sherman to Chase). [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
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Lower Valley.** West Virginia also boasted a Chase 
club that openly and unequivocally indorsed his poli- 
cies.** 

The political situation was becoming more acute. 
Every street corner in Washington, every hotel lobby 
and sometimes even the White House was the scene of 
informal caucuses. Senators, Representatives, lobby- 
ists and others, talked in whispers, until none knew 
whom to believe. As George Luther Stearns wrote to 
his wife, “There is no safe place but outside, with noth- 
ing to ask and nothing to give.“ Some condemned the 
Secretary for his ambitious aspirations while serving 
as a member of the Cabinet, but Butler was not among 
that number. He said that Lincoln had a perfect right 
to seek reélection, but that Chase was likewise privileged 
to seek the nomination and that if the methods employed 
by the Secretary did not suit the President, a resigna- 
tion should be demanded; otherwise Mr. Lincoln should 
quietly accept the situation.* 


Trumbull, unwilling to place all of his eggs in one 
basket, wrote that what appeared to be a general de- 
mand for Lincoln had proved to be only a superficial 
demonstration and that in Washington it was feared 
that the indecision and inefficiency of the President 
would only prolong the war another four years should 
he be reélected.** So loudly did he speak that Governor 
Yates, although himself undecided as to the expediency 





*2?Chase MSS., Dennison to Chase, March 5, 1864. 

‘8 National Intelligencer, February 26. 

“Stearns, op. cit., 326. 

* Butler’s Book, 631, 635. Butler had already been invited by a repre- 
sentative of Chase to become the vice presidential candidate, but had de- 
clined. Ibid, 682. 

* Trumbull MSS., Trumbull to McPike, February 6. 
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of reélecting Lincoln, but in closer touch with the party 
machine in Illinois, advised him to be more discreet.* 
But Trumbull was now included among the “distin- 
guished guests’ entertained by the delightful Kate 
Sprague at the home of the Minister of Finance,* a 
far cry from the influence of the White House or the 
capitol of Illinois. 

Henry J. Raymond, Chairman of the National Re- 
publican Committee, sought to force all office-holders 
to support the Administration. He would assess every 
one of them and should they refuse to pay their assess- 
1uent it was his advice to the President that they be at 
once removed from their office. In his paper, the New 
York Times, he printed long editorials supporting the 
Administration; setting forth on several occasions 
reasons why it should be continued. 

But of those who raised their voices in behalf of 
Lincoln none was better received than James Russell 
Lowell, the leader of the literary minds of the entire 
nation. In January, he wrote an article for the North 
American Review, entitled “The President’s Policy,” 
in which he graphically portrayed the successes and 
achievements of the past three years and showed their 
promise of victory. This victory was due to the far- 
sighted wisdom of the President, the only statesman 
who possessed sufficient ability to conclude a peace that 
would not be a shame and degradation to the country. 
Therefore, continued Mr. Lowell, the President should 
have nothing to fear from the voters in November.” 
Lincoln read the article very carefully, then again, and 





Trumbull MSS., Yates to Trumbull, February 26, 1864. 
*® Trumbull MSS., Chase to Trumbull, February 6. 
* North American Review, XCVIII, (January, 1864), pp. 288-265. 
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pronounced it good.*” It was the loudest gun yet dis- 
charged for the Administration and caused many 
echoes. Stanton heard that the Union men everywhere 
were rising for Lincoln and would accept no one else.” 
The Manchester Mirror and American held that the 
quickest way to drive the rebels out of the country 
would be to assure them that Lincoln would be reélected. 
They would then leave while there was time.** Gideon 
Welles heard that the Northwest was coming into line 
and would be so vociferous in its clamor for Lincoln 
that no convention would be necessary to nominate 
him.** The Chicago Journal, not always accurate, an- 
nounced that Lincoln was so manifestly the choice of 
the people that Chase had abandoned his intention of 
trying to secure the nomination.“ Former Governor 
Tod, of Ohio, predicted that Chase’s selfishness would 
be his undoing.* 

Thus the President, who heard of the activity of the 
radicals with discomfiting regularity, also received an 
occasional item that tended to show his own political 
chances to be improving. He recognized that the posi- 
tion of the radicals was a delicate one; they desired to 
present the name of Chase but feared that Lincoln was 
yet too popular to warrant a mutiny on board the Ship 
of State. On the other hand, they could not delay much 
longer because the state conventions were preparing to 





“ Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln, II, 470. 
* “ Stanton MSS., Andrew Johnson to Horace Maynard (copy), January 
14. 
“January 18. 
“Welles MSS., J. J. Pease to Welles, February 11, 
“February 13. 
“Nicolay and Hay, Lincoln, VIII, 324 
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instruct their candidates for the National Convention.“ 
Furthermore, none knew better than the President the 
greater power those in office are able to wield over the 
party organization in the states. 

New Hampshire, preparing for the state election to 
be held in March, nominated Governor Gilmore for 
reélection. At the same time a resolution recommend- 
ing Lincoln’s reélection was passed amid the wildest 
enthusiasm. It was also proposed to Secretary Chase 
that he “establish and enforce a rigid system of ac- 
countability and promptly to detect, expose and punish 
all corruption and fraud upon the government.’*’ In- 
as much as the resolution preceded, by a few days, the 
disclosure of some treasury frauds, the New York 
World charged that the resolution which New Hamp- 
shire passed originated in Washington with those who 
knew of the treasury investigation soon to follow; just 
a part of another political plot.” 

The Lincoln men of Pennsylvania, not to be outdone 
by New Hampshire, circulated a paper among the Union 
members of the Legislature which asked that Lincoln be 
chosen President for another four years. Cameron, in 
telling Lincoln of it, said, “I have kept my promise.’ 
As was expected, there were many who presumed that 
the resolutions of New Hampshire and Pennsylvania 





“Bates diary, February 13, 1864. 

“ National Intelligencer, January 8; Manchester Mirror and Republi- 
can, January 16. 

“January 13. The World also stated that the indorsement of Lincoln 
was merely the action of the Republican political machine and not the sen- 
timent of the people. 

“Printed diary of John Hay, January 9, 1864. Cameron concluded by 
saying, “Providence has decreed your reélection and no combination of 
the wicked can prevent it.” 
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were occasioned by the great popularity of the President 
there. 

It was hoped that other states would follow the lead 
of these two and indorse Lincoln. Connecticut politi- 
cians, however, were reluctant to do so, fearing that 
such action on their part would injure the prospects of 
the state ticket and perhaps defeat the reélection of Gov- 
ernor Buckingham. The federal appointments in Con- 
necticut had been unfortunate ones and had occasioned 
considerable opposition to the Administration. One of 
Secretary Welles’ correspondents wrote :” 


I have never seen such an exhibition of office holders in any 
convention before. . . . I do not know of any office holders 
except Bolles and Rockwell who were not present and very active. 
All arrangements for officering the meeting and appointing of 
delegates had been made by them and they were generally carried 
throughout. 


By a special division of the state they were able to con- 
trol the election of delegates, but the Convention was 
disgusted and inclined to look upon the management as 
coming from the White House and selfishly inconsider- 
ate of the welfare of Buckingham and the state ticket.” 

While New York was still quarreling over the spoils 
of the custom-house, Weed and Wakeman, the post mas- 
ter of the city, engineered a Lincoln indorsement through 
the Central Committee of that state. But not all of the 
members were there and among the absent ones were 
the friends of Chase. They protested after the indorse- 





Welles MSS., Mark Howard to Welles, January 19. 

"Welles MSS., Calvin Day to Welles, February 18. Others giving 
him a similar account are James G. Bolles on February 18; and Blain Day,. 
January 27. 
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ment had been made, but it was too late; the circulars 
were already in the mails.” 

The Maryland Convention, thanks to the efforts of 
Henry Winter Davis, refused to draw up a formal reso- 
lution in support of anyone for the presidency. There- 
upon some of the Lincoln men drew apart and wrote An 
Address to the American People which was published far 
and wide. In many places this was looked upon as the 
official view of the Convention and because of the pro- 
nounced opposition of Davis to the President such a 
document was considered all the more singular.” 

In Ohio, the Chase men were especially anxious to 
prevent a resolution in favor of the President from pass- 
ing the Legislature. On January 8, they had defeated 
one introduced in the House,” and the resolution pre- 
sented on January 27, died in committee.” The sup- 
porters of Secretary Chase realized that the Lincoln men 
were still working,” but for the moment it appeared that 
they could do nothing.”’ On the evening of February 5, 
a legislative caucus was held by the members of the 
Union party. Judge Day had another Lincoln resolu- 
tion to present but seeing that the Chase men had a 
comfortable majority, he withheld it.” It was another 





Chase MSS., Fitch to Chase, February 5; N. Y. Herald, February 6, 
17, 1864. 

* Cincinnati Commercial, February 19. Philadelphia Inquirer, February 
23. 

* Ohio House Journal, LX, (1864), p. 22. Chase MSS., Ball to Chase, 
January 25. 

* Ohio House Journal, op. cit., 95. Just a few days previous Chase’s 
Hall Letter appeared. Was the threat working? 

* Chase MSS., Lindsley to Chase, January 27; W. H. P. Denny to 
Chase, January 29. 

* Chase MSS., Parsons to Chase, February 4. 

* Chase MSS., A. P. Stone to Chase, February 4, 5, 1864, 
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victory for Chase and he was told that a few weeks more 
would see the danger safely past.” The Chase men also 
succeeded in forestalling open action favorable to Lin- 
coln in a convention of War Democrats held at Colum- 
bus on January 8." All things considered, it appeared 
reasonable to suppose that Ohio would do nothing to aid 
the pre-Convention movement for Lincoln. 

In Indiana, the Lincoln men could not hope for an 
indorsement from the legislature, therefore they bent 
their efforts toward the coming convention of the Union 
party. Governor Morton, however, had repeatedly ex- 
pressed his belief that to bring national politics into the 
state convention would jeopardize the local ticket. This, 
the Chase men considered to be in their favor, and they 
did all they could in the various district conventions to 
urge that the delegates be instructed not to consider 
national politics at all.“ Without Ohio and Indiana, 
could the President hope to secure the support of the 
Northwest? The Chase men thought not. 

In January, a letter signed by twenty-five notable 
persons of New York was addressed to “The Loyal Citi- 
zens of the United States.” It was an appeal for all 
persons to meet in appropriate places on February 22, 
to indorse Lincoln and the war, thereby indicating that 
“political animosity, human passions and subtle treason” 
were to be put aside in order to reunite the country. This 
letter was widely published in the press, much to the dis- 





Chase MSS., Lindsley to Chase, February 9; Lewis B. Gunckel to 
Chase, February 12. 


® Cincinnati Commercial, Ohio State Journal (Columbus), Cincinnati 
Express, January 9. 


Chase MSS., B. F. Tuttle to Chase, February 5. Indianapolis Ga- 
sette, February 9, 
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comfiture of the Chase men. They, however, were not 
idle. On February 1, a Chase organization was created 
in New York under the title of “The Unconditional 
Union Central Committee.” Their program embraced 
a more radical policy than that of Lincoln and sustained 
the one-term principle in relation to the presidency.” 
The executive duties of this organization were in charge 
of a Committee of Five, the most active member of 
which was E. C. Stedman who served as Corresponding 
Secretary. He was in constant touch with James M. 
Winchell who was working diligently in behalf of Chase. 
Winchell relayed all information of value to Chase who 
would then indicate the line of activity to be followed.” 
The operations of this organization were intended to be 
more or less secret. Stedman, however, was a personal 
friend of Edward Bates and he told Bates enough of the 
plans of the organization to reveal its general purpose.” 
Bates had no love for Chase and was a good friend of 
Montgomery Blair. No doubt the President learned 
much of what was going on in New York from these 
men. 

Another member of the Committee of Five was 
Judge James W. White. He endeavored to get Greeley 
to bring the Tribune to the support of Chase. Greeley 
was reluctant to do so, saying that should he make his 
paper more partisan than it already was, he and his part- 
ners would sustain a financial loss they could ill afford 
to bear. Judge White took this to mean that if the 





?N. Y. Herald, February 8, 1864. 

® Chase MSS., A letter of E. C. Stedman to James M. Winchell dated 
February 13. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] ; 

“ Bates’ diary, February 20. Gideon Welles also surmised what was 
going on but had no definite knowledge, Diary, I, 525, 
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proper financial guaranty was made the Tribune would 
become the organ of the committee. He thereupon con- 
ferred with the finance committee and procured sufficient 
aid to assure the owners against loss. But Greeley was 
still reluctant, and refused to accept Judge White’s prop- 
osition.” 


During this time, Chase was encouraging his friends 
everywhere, especially in Ohio. He believed that all 
was going well and so wrote to Colonel Parsons. To 
generals in the field, whom he felt he could count upon 
for support, he wrote requesting the sentiments of the 
army, saying that without the support and confidence of 
the brave commanders he could not permit his name to 
be used.” 


In a Congressional caucus, Charles Sumner and 
Henry Winter Davis sought to have a committee chosen 
for the purpose of expressing Congressional opinion on 
the canvass. Doubtless they hoped to control this com- 
mittee and so eliminate any opposition whigh would cer- 
tainly arise if the subject of the presidengy was to be 
handled in open sessions.** Garfield was active in this 
also, expressing the hope that Congress would not be 
compelled to push Lincoln another four years.” 


The New York Independent, said to be Henry Ward 
Beecher’s organ, entered into the spirit of the campaign 
on February 18. While it did not openly indorse Chase, 
it asserted that Lincoln was positively out of the ques- 





* Greeley MSS., James W. White to Greeley, February 13, 1864. [N. 
Y. Pub. Lib.] / 
“Chase MSS., Chase to Parsons, February 9. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
* Chase MSS., A letter to a General, February 17. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
*® Cincinnati Commercial, January 29, 1864. 
® Smith, Garfield, I, 375. 
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tion for the presidency. In Indianapolis, J. H. Jordan, 
after purchasing his partner’s interest in the Indian- 
apolis Gazette, wrote that he was now prepared to bring 
the paper to the support of Secretary Chase. 

Meanwhile, the radicals in Congress and a few 
others formed an organization known as the “Repub- 
lican National Executive Committee.” Samuel C. Pom- 
eroy was its chairman and James M. Winchell its secre- 
tary. John Sherman and Garfield, both of Ohio, were 
included. 

In the fall of 1863, Pomeroy had been reported a 
Lincoln man but in the meantime he had found reason 
to change his support.” In 1862, Congress had passed 
a bill known as the Pacific Railroad Act, which contem- 
plated one main continental line from a point in the Platte 
Valley at the one hundredth meridian to the Pacific. 
Provision was also made for branches to Omaha and 
Kansas City to be included in the continental franchise 
and subsidies. This same act provided also that such 
local roads as were already in operation and could be 
utilized by the branches were to share in the benefits 
granted by the federal government. The Hannibal and 
St. Joseph Railroad, by taking over the charter of the 
Platte County Railroad, which extended from St. Joseph 
to Atchison, was in the Kansas branch and was there- 
fore certain to enjoy great benefits from the Pacific Act. 
In order to effect the changes and rebuilding necessary 
it was essential that the road receive its federal aid as 
soon as each forty-mile unit was completed. Under the 





” Chase MSS., Homer ,G. Plantz to Chase, November 13, 1863. Plantz 
had been a private secretary to Chase. James G. Blunt, on June 14, 1863, 
also reported Pomeroy to be a Lincoln man. 


"U.S. Statutes, XII, 489-498, July 1, 1862; 538, July 12. 
Vol. XXXIX—850, 
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Congressional Act the Secretary of the Treasury was 
empowered to pay the federal grants when the stipula- 
tions of the act were complied with. Samuel C. Pom- 
eroy was financially interested in the Hannibal and St. 
Joseph road and was therefore concerned in having 
Secretary Chase exercise the discretion given him by the 
Act, in favor of that road. The Senator requested the 
Secretary’s opinion concerning the legality of the inclu- 
sion of his line in the Pacific system, and on November 
17, Chase replied in writing giving an interpretation of 
the Pacific Act of 1862, that was favorable to the Han- 
nibal and St. Joseph road.” This was, of course, per- 
fectly legitimate as the Act had expressly stated that 
such roads as were already built were to be used when- 
ever possible, but it meant a great deal to a small road 
such as was the Hannibal and St. Joseph to have the 
Secretary make his decision in its favor. James M. 
Winchell was a general agent for the Pacific line in New 
York, and now that the Hannibal and St. Joseph branch 
was to be included in the system, he and Senator Pome- 
roy were in more or less intimate business contact. 
Politically, Pomeroy, as has already been stated, was 
accounted a Lincoln man, and Winchell who was an 
ardent anti-slavery man, had been undecided, but in- 
clined to Chase because of his radical views. Yet by 
the spring of 1864, both of these gentlemen were en- 
gaged in a movement to make Secretary Chase presi- 
dent; Pomeroy, serving as chairman and Winchell as 





"Chase MSS., Chase to Pomeroy, November 17, 1863. [Pa. Hist. 
Soc.] 
® Chase MSS., Plantz to Chase, November 13, 1863. 
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secretary of the self-styled Republican National Execu- 
tive Committee. _ 

On February 20, the Constitutional Union, a small 
Washington paper, published a circular marked “strictly 
private” which bore the signature of Samuel C. Pom- 
eroy.* This circular was dated February 8, 1864, and 
stated that so long as no effort was made to forestall the 
political action of the people” it had been well for friends 
of the government to devote their attention to putting 
down the rebellion. But now that “party machinery and 
official influence” were being exercised to perpetuate the 
Administration, ‘“‘friends of the Union and of freedom” 
would have to assert themselves. The Circular then con- 
tinued, saying that the election of Mr. Lincoln was an 
impossibility in the face of the influences which were 
opposed to him and that even if it were possible, it was 
undesirable, for if elected, his tendency toward “com- 
promise and temporary expediency” would be stronger 
the second term than it had been the first. Moreover, 
patronage had been so extended and abused as to ren- 
der the one-term principle essential to the preservation 
of Republican institutions. More of the qualities needed 
in a president were to be found in the person of Salmon 
P. Chase, than in any other man, therefore the Com- 
mittee presented his name to the people as the candidate 
for president, and urged that local organizations be 
formed at once with a view to securing that end. 





™ The circular can be found reprinted in Schuckers, op. cit., 499; N. Y. 
Herald, N. Y. Evening Post, National Intelligencer, February 22, and else- 
where. 

* This is no doubt a reference to the letters signed by the “New York 
Notables” which had suggested that the people meet to indorse Lincoln on 
February 22. 
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On Monday, February 22, the circular was reprinted 
in newspapers all over the country with varied comment. 
Bennett believed its arguments regarding Lincoln were 
unanswerable, but he was not willing to accept Chase as 
his successor.” The New York Post also received the 
circular with favor and the National Intelligencer con- 
ceded the right of the committee to support Chase; fur- 
thermore, since it was the friends of the President who 
had opened the campaign, Chase need feel no embar- 
rassment merely because he was one of Lincoln’s Coun- 
cil Board. The New York Tribune carried an editorial 
favorable to Lincoln on February 22, and made no men- 
tion of the circular. The next day, however, and the 
day after that, Greeley devoted editorials to Chase, ar- 
guing that the committee acted within its rights, which 
no one denied, and that Chase was in total ignorance of 
the activities of the Committee. The record of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury was such that the suggestion of 
his name was entitled to respect and generous considera- 
tion. The Washington Republican stated that it was 
authorized to deny the genuineness of the circular and 
pronounced it a hoax. Raymond, however, wanted the 
circular attached to the reputation of Chase, therefore 
he corrected the Republican in a long editorial in the 
New York Times of February 23. Raymond insinuated 
that the act of the Executive Committee was a mean 
trick and should be repudiated by all lovers of the Union. 
This. was too strong for Greeley who agreed that the 
circular was authentic in every respect but that it was 
not the result of trickery, nor in any way reflecting ill 





*N. Y. Herald, February 22, 23, 1864, 
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on that eminent and worthy statesman, Salmon P. 
Chase.” 

A small item in the New York Herald of February 
29, referred to the connection of the Pacific Railroad 
with the Pomeroy Circular :* 

Mr. Whynneschelle [Winchell] is the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee and wrote the circular. He is a banker in this city and 
was deeply interested in another Pacific Railroad than that in 
which Mr. Pomeroy took an interest. 

It appears to us that this circular may after all be only a 
political double entendre. . . . It may mean the Presidency and 
it may mean the Pacific Railroad. If the Pacific Railroad wants 
anything from Congress, Mr. Chase is certainly the best man for 
it to run as far as Congress goes. But whatever the Circular 
means it has started considerable excitement in the Republican 
party, and embarrasses admirably the schemes of those over- 
smart fellows who were going to re-elect old Abe anyhow. 


Among the envelopes sent out containing the Cir- 
cular were some containing a pamphlet written by Miss 
Anna Ellen Carroll which reflected severely on the Ad- 
ministration, including Salmon P. Chase. The Senators 
and Representatives who franked the circulars also 
franked the pamphlet unintentionally. Hence a goodly 
amount of confusion resulted among the recipients of 
the documents. Some, who read only the Carroll pam- 
phlet, could not understand the movement at all, while 
those who received the circular were confused when in- 
formed of the pamphlet. Some received the impression 
that Senator Carroll had written the Circular and signed 
Pomeroy’s name, while others who read the pamphlet 
and then talked with one who received a circular thought 





7N. Y. Tribune, February 24, 1864. 

* Gideon Welles in an unpublished article on the Lincoln administra- 
tion said that Pomeroy was looking out for his pecuniary interest in sup- 
porting Chase. Welles MSS. 
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that Pomeroy had also written the pamphlet. As soon 
as the committee learned of the misunderstanding it at- 
tempted a correction through the press; but there can be 
little doubt that the Carroll Pamphlet did much to de- 
stroy the effectiveness of the circular.” 

When the Pomeroy Circular became public, Chase 
wrote the President a letter explaining that earlier in the 
year some friends had called to express their desire that 
he would allow his name to be used in the campaign. He 
said that he reluctantly consented to accept their judg- 
ment and now he supposed the circular, of which he 
professed entire ignorance before seeing it in the papers, 
was the result. He placed his office in the hands of the 
President, perfectly ready, he said, to relinquish his 
post if he no longer had the President’s confidence.” 

Lincoln had known of the activity of the Executive 
Committee before the appearance of the circular and 
there is no doubt that Chase was a constant annoyance 
to him.** But for the President now to indicate that a 
resignation from Chase would be acceptable would imply 
that he feared the Secretary as an opponent for the 
nomination, and it would most certainly be taken as an 
indication that in order to make the race the President 
had identified himself with the more conservative ele- 
ment. It would place the whole question in the open, 
but quite probably it would split the party supporting 





™® Cincinnati Commercial, February 22, 23, 26; N. Y. Herald, February 
24, 1864. 

* Chase MSS., Chase to Lincoln, February 22, 1864. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
It is quite probable that Chase did not know of the circular but he knew of 
the activity of the “Executive Committee” in his behalf. But he did not 
feel called upon to mention the fact to the President until the circular was 


made public. 
* Printed diary of John Hay, October 16; Welles, Diary, I, 529. 
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the war. On the other hand the retention of Chase 
would place the Chase-for-president movement in the 
position of striking at an administration of which Chase 
was a part, and if the campaigns of the summer should 
succeed the movement would probably collapse.” Keenly 
aware of the discussion the circular had aroused in the 
press, the President watched the development of events 
in different parts of the country for a week before re- 
plying to Chase’s letter of February 22. 

In the meantime, Senator Pomeroy acknowledged 
that he had sponsored the circular and urged that its 
appeal be carried out.** Chase wrote to his friends in- 
forming them that the circular was issued without his 
knowledge but that he had consented, very reluctantly 
of course, to allow his name to be used; therefore he 
desired that his friends should support him. Greeley 
advised him to go to the President and disclaim all 
knowledge of the circular, but this he had already done” 
and he was now waiting for a reply, and indeed patience 
was proving a hard task. 2 

While all the country talked of the Pomeroy Circu- 
lar, Indiana held her State Convention on February 23. 
Oliver P. Morton desired to be the Union party candi- 
date for governor, but some said that inasmuch as the 





®2 The press indicated the expectation of the country that Chase would 
retire at any moment. [N. Y. World, February 23.] Many papers depre- 
cated all movements with regard to president-making as premature, saying 
that much could happen during the summer to decide events. [N. Y. Post, 
February 23. [The N. Y. Herald, February 23, called the impasse another 
War of Roses. 

* Philadelphia Inquirer, N. Y. Tribune, N. Y. Times, February 26. 

* Chase MSS., Chase to Gerrit Smith, March 2; Chase to W. P. Mel- 
len, March 5, 1864. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

* Chase MSS., Chase to Greeley, February 27, March 4. [Pa. Hist. 
Soc.] 
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Indiana Constitution permitted no governor to succeed 
himself, Morton should not be given the nomination. 
Friends of the Governor pointed out that he was not the 
elected governor but was merely serving out the term of 
Governor Lane who had died after serving only a short 
time. Morton expected a severe contest and for that 
reason desired to keep the question of the presidency 
from arising in the Convention.” 

On February 23, the Convention opened, and although 
county delegates had been chosen, many others attended 
in order to see that Morton was properly nominated. 
Only five of the_eleven district conventions had in- 
structed their delegates with regard to the presidency 
and each one of them had ordered that no indorsement 
of a presidential candidate should be made.” The 
Chairman of the Republican State Central Committee 
nominated George K. Steele as a temporary president of 
the Convention and J. B. Mallett, temporary secretary. 
These officials having been installed, the next procedure 
should have been the selection of a permanent organiza- 
tion, but the officers had scarcely reached their places 
when former Governor Cyrus M. Allen stepped smartly 
to the platform and introduced two resolutions to be 
considered as one. The first was an indorsement of 
President Lincoln and the war, and the second renomi- 
nated Governor Morton. A crowd of several thousand 
is always prepared to yell at any political convention, 
and as Allen finished his second resolution pandemonium 
burst forth. While Allen was still reading, Alexander 





* Indiana Correspondence of National Intelligencer, February 22, ap- 
pearing February 25. 

* Chase MSS., H. B. Carrington to Chase, February 27; Indianapolis 
Daily Gazette, February 26; National Intelligencer, February 27, 1864 
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Metzger made his way to the platform and handed a 
paper to the temporary president who glanced at it and 
held it in his hands. It was a counter resolution drawn 
by the Germans of Indiana to be presented in case an 
effort was made to instruct delegates to the National 
Convention.“ During the confusion following Allen’s 
resolutions the temporary president announced that the 
Metzger resolution, though similar to the one proposed 
by Allen, was out of order and must await the appoint- 
ment of a Committee on Resolutions. Then, as soon 
as he could make himself heard he put Allen’s proposal 
to the vote and the cheering started again. So far as 
is known no negative vote was taken, but even though 
a regular vote could have been recorded it is doubtful 
whether the resolutions as given could have failed, for 
the majority of the delegates had been instructed to vote 
for Morton and could not have voted against the one in- 
dorsing Lincoln without violating their instructions. 
The Chase men were so surprised that they did nothing, 
permitting the Convention not yet regularly organized, 
to bind the state to Lincoln.” 

The members of the Indiana Convention had 
scarcely reached their homes when news from Ohio an- 
nounced that a Legislative caucus there had indorsed 
the President without even mentioning Chase. The 
newspaper accounts of the proceeding were very mea- 
ger, the reporters having been requested not to publish 





 Foulke, op. cit., I, 293. Foulke says that the Germans had been in- 
structed to draft the resolutions by a Treasury official. 

® The authorities for this account are the Indianapolis Daily Gazette 
and the Indianapolis Journal, Februry 24 to 27, 1864; Chase MSS., B. F. 
Tuttle to Chase, February 27; Carrington to Chase, February 27; Na- 
tional Intelligencer, February 26, 27; Cincinnati Commercial, February 24. 
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their notes. Practically all the papers merely stated 
that in a caucus of Union members of the Legislature a 
resolution indorsing Lincoln for the next presidency had 
been adopted. It was a bitter blow to the hopes of Chase. 
James C. Hall rendered him a detailed account of the 
whole affair on March 2. He said that no general an- 
nouncement or invitation to the caucus had been made. 
Hall and a few other of Chase’s friends heard of the 
meeting just as it was about to open and hurried to the 
Chamber to see what was going on. Of the 109 mem- 
bers of the Legislature accounted Union men only sixty- 
five were present. The meeting was in charge of Hubbel 
and Delano, both of whom were opposed to Chase. John 
M. Connell, Senator from Fairfield County, proposed the 
resolution and at once five of the Chase men opposed. 
They all spoke in favor of delay but seeing the hopeless- 
ness of forestalling a resolution they proposed that a 
committee be appointed to draft one to be adopted at a 
later date. Failing in this, most of the friends of the 
Secretary of the Treasury left the meeting. After they 
had gone there was not a majority of the Union mem- 
bers of the Legislature left, but a resolution was enacted 
and adopted just the same. It was then handed to the 
press for publication.” 

For a week the President had been withholding his 
reply to Chase’s letter of February 22, but now the 
action of Ohio and Indiana had greatly altered the situ- 





* Although the newspaper men were requested not to publish their 
notes on the caucus, the correspondent of the Cincinnati Commercial wrote 
his editor a fairly accurate account of the whole affair. This account ap- 
peared on February 27, 1864. Other and more detailed reports were made 
to Chase, e. g., Hall to Chase and Parsons to Chase, both dated March 2. 
{Chase MSS.] 
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ation and no doubt simplified the problem of drafting an 
answer that would satisfy all conditions. This letter, 
dated February 29, informed Chase that the President 
accepted the situation as it then existed and that no 
change in the personnel of the Cabinet would be neces- 
sary.’ Chase requested permission to publish the cor- 
respondence that had taken place relative to the circular 
but the President clearly indicated that he preferred to 
keep his letters out of the press” although he did not 
categorically deny the request of his rival. Hence Chase 
felt at liberty to render a complete account of his rela- 
tions with Lincoln in regard to the circular.” 

Filled with doubt because of the resolutions of Ohio 
and Indiana, Chase began to cast about for some anti- 
dote to counteract their evil. He was inclined to believe 
that it was the Pomeroy Circular that had caused the 
damage.” Garfield, in all seriousness, wrote that he 
believed it would be best for Chase to withdraw, saying 
that to continue would certainly. divide the party for no 
good at all.’ This idea was not entirely new to Chase; 
already he had suggested it to some of his friends, im- 
plying however, that he would refuse to support Lin- 
coln’s candidacy.** Greeley, asked to give his advice, 





* Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln, II, 485. 

” Ibid, 491. 

* Cincinnati Commercial, March 3, 1864. 

™ Chase MSS., Chase to Hall, March 6; to Denny, March 7. [Pa. 
Hist. Soc.] 

® Smith, Garfield, I, 375. 

* Chase MSS., Chase to Jas. A. Hamilton, February 29. [N. Y. Pub. 
Lib.] Henry Cooke wrote to Jay Cooke: “Mr. Chase has the question 
of the presidency still in abeyance.” He also asked for Jay’s opinion of 
how Chase’s prospects appeared in Pennsylvania, saying that Chase desired 
to know. [Cooke MSS., March 1.] Chase to W, D. Gallagher, March 1, 
[Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
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said that ordinarily an unsolicited candidacy should not 
be refused, but perhaps, like other rules, this one was 
altered by existing circumstances, and a refusal would 
be in order.** William Orton, one of the higher officers 
of the Chase organization in New York, also advised a 
withdrawal. Such an action, he said, would silence the 
Chase critics and force all of Lincoln’s friends to con- 
cede to Chase an unselfish spirit of patriotism such as 
Lincoln had not yet shown. Meantime it was Orton’s 
plan to have the friends of Chase work secretly so that 
by the time of the Convention they should be prepared 
to present and support his name. Chase responded that 
he “agreed with no appreciable reserve’ to such a pro- 
posal and added that the action of Ohio afforded him 
the desired opportunity to “withdraw.’*’* The plan un- 
folded rapidly and on that same day Chase wrote to 
Plantz, his former secretary, telling him that a with- 
drawal would soon be forthcoming.” 


Having almost decided thus, Chase summoned James 
M. Winchell for consultation. Winchell, unable to de- 
cide at the moment, wrote a full statement of his opinion 
some hours later. It was his conviction that the dangers 
to be encountered from a withdrawal were greater than |. 
its possible advantages. One of the most apparent of 
the many risks was that the withdrawal would be con- 





* Greeley MSS., Chase to Greeley, February 29. [N. Y. Pub. Lib.] 
Chase MSS., Greeley to Chase, March 2. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

* Chase MSS., Orton to Chase, March 3, 1864; Chase to Orton, March 
4. Chase also told Henry Cooke that he was contemplating a withdrawal. 
This, Henry explained to his brother, did not mean that Chase was refusing 
a candidacy. It was merely to indicate that Chase did not wish to stand in 
the way of the people if they preferred Lincoln. [Cooke MSS., March 4, 
Pa. Hist. Soc.] 


* Chase MSS., March 4. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
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sidered final by a great many and therefore they would 
become too far engaged to rivals to retract when Chase’s 
name reappeared later. Another objection was that those 
who were furnishing the money for the Chase movement 
would cease their support when the withdrawal became 
public. It was Winchell’s view that if Chase wanted to 
reap the fruits of a radical organization he would also 
have to share its responsibilities.’ Winchell’s letter is 
conclusive proof that the contemplated withdrawal as 
Chase presented it was not intended to be final. It was 
to silence those who denounced the Secretary for aspir- 
ing to the position of his chief and to give the Chase 
supporters a protecting cloak of secrecy. 

By March 5, Chase had decided definitely, and on 
that date he sent a dispatch to his friend Hall, in which 
he said that since Ohio had expressed a preference for 
another candidate, he deemed it more a pleasure than 
a duty to withdraw his name from the campaign. He 
closed with an earnest and patriotic-sounding plea for 
party unity until nothing remained unaccomplished. 
The next day the Secretary wrote a letter directing Hall 
to have the dispatch published in the Ohio papers.*” 
This letter had not yet reached Hall at Columbus before 
Chase had written many more to his friends, telling 
them that for the welfare of the party and country he 





1 Chase MSS., Winchell to Chase, March 4, 1864. 

12Tn a letter to W. P. Mellen, March 5, Chase again says as much. 
[Chase MSS., Pa. Hist. Soc.] Writing for the Galaxy in July, 1873, Win- 
chell stated that the Chase withdrawal was intended merely as an urge to 
arouse the flagging spirits of the Chase supporters and not to remove 
Chase from the candidacy. [p. 38.1 

12 Chase MSS., Chase to Hall, March 6. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] On March 
11, Hall replied and referred to the dispatch and letter as having been sent 
March 8. 
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had deemed it prudent to withdraw his name from the 
presidential canvass, despite the fact that many urged 
him to remain in the race.*** He wished to have it clearly 
understood that his action was purely voluntary and in_ 
no way forced, so that his friends would still be at liberty 
to draft him if they wanted him badly enough. 


Before the Hall letter appeared in the Ohio papers, 
word of its existence was common property in Washing- 
ton. The consensus of opinion among the conservatives 
was that it was untrustworthy; merely a feeble shield 
behind which the discontented could labor more guard- 
edly on behalf of the Secretary.’ Hall gave the letter 
of March 5, to the Cincinnati and Columbus papers with 
instructions to print iton March 11. He also gave them 
the letter of January 18, which had stated that Chase 
would withdraw if Ohio manifested a preference for 
some other candidate. Chase had not counted on such 
a step and it did not quite fit his plans, for it made the 
withdrawal appear more like the acceptance of defeat 
than a voluntary and magnanimous act of patriotism.*” 


The representative of the Cincinnati Commercial in 
Columbus—forehanded as usual—informed his sheet of 
the Chase withdrawal before the Hall letter was made 
public. On March 10, the Commercial printed a long 
editorial on the subject, which stated that if Secretary 
Chase had withdrawn his name because of the legislative 
caucus, he attached more importance to the action of a 





*° Chase MSS., Chase to Thomas Brown, March 8; to Gunckel, March 
11, to A. G. Riddle, March 11. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] To Thomas Spooner, 
March 9. [Lib. of Cong.] 

™ Bates diary, March 9, 1864; Letters received by Thurlow Weed, 
Life of Thurlow Weed, II, 444, 445. 

2° Chase MSS., Chase to Hall, March 13. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
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few gentlemen at Columbus than did the people of Ohio 
generally. The editorial censured the members of the 
Legislature who had participated in the caucus, saying 
that they had not been elected to tell the people whom 
to choose for the next president. Their resolution was 
valuable only as an index to their several notions despite 
the fact that they, with a liberal estimate of their own 
importance, marked it as a proclamation of the people. 
It was the editor’s opinion that Chase had not attached 
much significance to the action of the Solons at the state 
Capital but had withdrawn in order to safeguard his 
usefulness in the Treasury Department, a magnanimous 
consideration of the general good. Moreover, the action 
of the Lincoln men would only further increase the 
opposition of the radicals who would not abate their 
efforts against the President one whit. In view of the 
fact that the Commercial had appeared exceedingly fa- 
vorable to Lincoln during the previous few weeks the 
editorial was all the more surprising and was, all things 
considered, distinctly in Mr. Chase’s favor. The next 
day the Commercial, as well as other papers, published 
the Chase-Hall correspondence. 

Some papers lauded Chase and called his action that 
of a noble patriot. Greeley said he regretted to see 
Chase withdraw but hoped to see him president in 
1868." Raymond, of the Times, had kind things to say 
for Chase so glad was he to see him, as he hoped, out of 
the way.’ But Bennett shouted that it was a feint, a 
trick of some sort and admonished readers of the Herald 
to remember that the “Salmon is a queer fish; very shy 





N.Y. Tribune, March 11, 1864. 
March 12. 
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and very wary, often appearing to avoid the bait just 
before gulping it down.”** The Independent said that 
Chase’s letter did not decline a nomination at the hands 
of the properly constituted authority; it merely removed 
his name from partisan warfare.” It was the same in 
other cities; no one knew exactly what was intended by 
the withdrawal; some accepted it at its face value, some 
praised it, some condemned it, but none knew or pre- 
tended to know exactly what was meant. 

Chase supporters were in much this same position. 
Many of them wrote to Chase expressing their regret 
in such a way as to. make it apparent that they believed 
he did not want the nomination.” To some of these 
Chase’s secretary made reply, saying that Chase appre- 
ciated their sentiments and had been prompted by a 
sense of public duty to take the course he did.“* Other 
supporters, better acquainted with the man, expected the 
withdrawal to operate to his ultimate good. To some of 
these Chase replied that he expected no good to come 
from it."* Ina letter to his friend Dennison, Chase said 
that the action of the Ohio Legislature alone had not 
caused him to withdraw. The real reason, he said, was 
because he saw that the civil and military power of the 





8 March: 12. 

2 March 12, 1864. Reprint in National Intelligencer, March 19. 

1° Chase MSS., Donn Piatt to Chase, March 12. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
Henry Vallette to Chase; J. B. McKean to Chase; D. S. Palmer to Chase, 
March 12. [Lib. of Cong.] 

™ Chase MSS., Chase to John M. Davis, March 14; to Coggerhill, 
March’19; to John Young, April 1. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

4Chase MSS., Chase to Ball, March 17. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] Welles 
thought differently. A decade or more after the event he wrote: “Although 
Mr. Chase had publicly declined being a candidate, his friends or supporters 
did not wholly discontinue their efforts in his behalf, nor was he displeased 
at their persistency....” Welles MSS. 
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government were being used to elect Lincoln, even at the 
expense of the Treasury Department.”* The campaign 
and the constant doubt were telling on the calm and 
placid bearing of the Secretary and he began to write 
that soon he would retire, adding that no earthly reward 
could induce him to remain in the same administration 
with a man who encouraged his followers to vilify and 
slander members of his Cabinet.** To another admirer, 
Chase explained what he had done and then concluded: 
“Just there I am to-day—neither refusing anything nor 
asking anything—willing to work, but not unwilling to 
be relieved from work.” “After all,” he said to the 
editor of the Indianapolis Independent, “I believe that I 
would rather that the people should wonder why I wasn’t 
president, than why I was.’ 

Chase’s Hall letter left the unfortunate National Ex- 
ecutive Committee in the embarrassing position of being 
repudiated by its candidate. Senator Sherman had al- 
ready partially excused his part in the affair by saying 
that the circulars distributed under his frank were sent 
from his office by mistake; they were sent folded and 
sealed to his room, either by mistake or design, and 
without opening them he had sent them out along with 
numerous other documents. Sherman said, however, 
that he was in perfect accord with all of the statements 
contained in the circular except the first. He believed 
- that should Lincoln receive the nomination he would be 
elected. Although he preferred Chase to Lincoln be- 





™8 Chase MSS., Chase to Dennison, March 16. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
™ Chase MSS., Chase to M. Burton, March 19, 1864. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
™° Chase MSS., Chase to——, March 29. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 


™® Chase MSS., Chase to J. H. Jordan, April 5. Cooke MSS., Chase . 


to Jay Cooke, April 5. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
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cause the former had more executive ability, Sherman 
agreed that he would support the nominee of the party 
convention.” 

On the same day that the Cincinnati Commercial had 
published the first intimation that Chase was going to 
withdraw his name, Pomeroy rose in the Senate to de- 
fend his action. He stated unequivocally that he did 
issue the circular and that it embodied exactly the views 
of the National Executive Committee on the subject pre- 
sented. The committee, he explained, was instituted ir 
the usual manner in January, and for reasons set forth 
believed that Chase should be elected the next president. 
Chase was absolved from all complicity in the matter, 
being “drafted by the Committee,” according to the Sen- 
ator. Then at great length Pomeroy stated the platform 
of the committee and promised that it would continue 
the work it had been doing.” 

Senator Wilkinson, of Minnesota, who but a short 
time before had criticized the President as being too 
slow, now took the floor and condemned the action of 
the committee as being in bad taste so long as Chase re- 
mained in the Cabinet. Chase, he conceded, was a good 
Secretary, but he did not think he would be a good Pres- 
ident. Referring once more to Lincoln’s slowness, he 
said that it was enough that he had not progressed back- 
ward and that he, for one, desired to see the Administra- 
tion continued for another term.” 

After Pomeroy had replied to Senator Wilkinson, 





™? Sherman letter to the Cincinnati Gazette published March 3; Boston 
Advertiser, March 7; Crisis, March 9; National Intelligencer, March 7, 
1864. 

™8 Globe, 38 Cong., 1 sess. II, p. 1025. 
1° Ibid, 1027. 
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Lane of Kansas took occasion to express himself regard- 
ing Pomeroy. Although several Senators tried to quiet 
the discussion of the Circular, they were unable to do so 
and it was continued the following day. On March 11, 
Senator Sherman spoke again in defence of Chase and 
was followed by Senator Hendricks of Indiana. Hen- 
dricks implied that the relationship of Chase to the 
Cooke firm was not at all what it should be and that the 
Secretary permitted certain of his friends to engage in 
illicit trade at New Orleans, producing as proof for his 
last point a letter given him by Frank Blair.” Of 
course all this debate settled nothing, but it served to 
show that despite the withdrawal letter, the committee 
that promoted his candidacy intended to continue its 
efforts in his behalf. The press devoted considerable 
space to these debates and made it clear to the public 
that Chase was not entirely out of the race.” 

Certainly the leaders of the Lincoln party did not so 
consider him. James M. Winchell, according to his own 
testimony made a number of years later, was approached 
by a prominent Senator claiming to speak for the Presi- 
dent, who offered him the choice of a high diplomatic 
position in Europe or an office in Washington, in which 
the present incumbent claimed to have made a million 
dollars without having wronged anyone. Winchell 
hinted that he preferred to have the offer directly from 
the President, believing, he said, that the Senator had 
not the authority to speak as he did. In a few days, 
however, the Senator returned to Winchell saying that 





 Thid, 1046, 1047; 1881. 
“tN. Y. World, National Intelligencer, March 11; Boston Advertiser, 
March 14, 1864. 
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an interview with Lincoln had been arranged. During 
the conference at the White House the President ap- 
peared embarrassed but cordial, and stated that the Sen- 
ator had his confidence and any proper promises that he 
made would be supported. Winchell retired to give the 
subject more thought, but he never accepted the proposi- 
tion, continuing his efforts on behalf of Chase.” 
Whether or not Winchell’s story, told nine years later, 
is entirely true is difficult to say, but it might well have 
been, for everything can be promised in a political boom. 

Thus on the eve of the Convention of the Union 
party the names of Chase and Lincoln were before the 
people, both having been placed there by methods that 
were slightly irregular and without regard for the real 
desires of the people. The President, as the manager 
of the majority party, had exercised party control in 
such a manner that his was the advantage, but Chase 
was by no means removed frum public consideration as 
a contender, and by the operation of under-cover poli- 
tics, not unlike that by which state indorsements had 
been procured for Lincoln, the Chase men continued their 
efforts. 


CHAPTER V 


THE DECISION 


The most vociferous and not the least effective oppo- 
sition to the Chase boom continued to come from the 
Blairs. Montgomery in the Cabinet and Frank in Con- 
gress, were never silent. Frank had not yet availed 





72Tn 1873, Winchell published in the Galaxy a series entitled “Three 
Interviews With Lincoln.” In the issue for July he gave the information 
herein used, p. 39. 
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himself of that magnanimous offer of the President to 
return to the army after the organization of the House 
and was still lingering in Washington. Although asked 
repeatedly to repudiate the Blair speeches and strike 
their names from the official list of his friends, Lincoln 
steadily refused, insisting on their loyalty and thus ac- 
knowledging, at least by his silence, the expressions of 
public policy which they set forth." 

In January, 1864, Montgomery, by what was for a 
Blair a tactful speech, informed the radicals that the 
President’s policy of emancipation, having been con- 
ducted to its consummation, would now be followed by 
a w:se, humane policy of reconstruction which would 
succeed with even happier results.” Radicals in the 
North were by no means in accord with his sanguine 
pronouncement, and denunciation of the “family of 
Maryland serpents’* burst forth anew,—especially 
strong was it from those papers inclined toward Chase 
for the pres‘dency. 

Since early January, Frank Blair had been trying to 
secure a House investigation of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, but owing to the offensive wording of his resolu- 
tion he had not succeeded. Finally on February 27th, 
he took matters into his own hands and in a speech from 
the floor of the House delivered an indictment of Secre- 
tary Chase and his subordinates, saying that the friends 
of the Secretary were unwilling to permit an investiga- 
tion. In addition he expressed himself freely regarding 





Trumbull MSS., G. B. Brown to Trumbull, November 12, 1863; S. 
M. Cullom, Fifty Years, 96; Philadelphia Inquirer, January 27, 1864. 

* Baltimore American, January 25; Philadelphia Inquirer, January 25. 

* Springfield Republican (Mass.), February 4; Missouri Democrat, In- 
dianapolis Gazette, both for February 10, 
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the intent and purpose of the Pomeroy circular. and all 
connected with it. He closed with a warning to the 
Chase men to look for more in a few days.* The New 
York Herald, with some pleasure announced that Blair 
had driven the Chase men to cover, but Blow of Mis- 
souri again managed a defence and Greeley gave it 
publicity.” On February 29, when Frank Blair rein- 
troduced the resolution to investigate the Treasury De- 
partment, Thaddeus Stevens and Garfield succeeded in 
having it referred to the War Committee with the added 
power to investigate other departments as well.° This, 
Cooke’s paper pronounced a rebuke to the Blair family 
and hoped it would be a “quietus” on them,’ but Cooke 
hoped in vain. Montgomery Blair sent his brother’s 
speech of February 27, to various papers along with his 
own comments which included a statement of his belief 
that Chase wrote the Pomeroy Circular himself.* For a 
time Chase was constrained to view these forensic as- 
saults tolerantly although they irked his sensitive na- 
ture. By the last of February, however, he was writing 
to his friends that unless the Blairs were silenced he 
would not only withdraw his name from the canvass but 
would resign his Cabinet position as well.” 

The Cincinnati Commercial, usually favorable to the 
Administration, recommended that someone propose a 
resolution that the government be turned over to the 





*Globe, Pt. IV, 38 Cong., Ist Sess., Appen., p. 51. [46 to 51.] 

5 [bid., Pt. I, 38 Cong., Ist Sess., 779-782; N. Y. Tribune, February 24, 
25, 1864; also Philadelphia Jnquirer of same dates. : 

* Ibid, I, 38 Cong., 1st Sess., pp. 876, 878; St. Louis Union, February 5, 

* Philadelphia Inquirer, March 1. 

® Chase MSS., Parsons to Chase, March 7, 1864. 

*Chase MSS., Chase to James A. Hamilton, February 29; [N. Y. 
Pub. Lib.] Chase to Greeley, February 29. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
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Blair family with the simple request that they run af- 
fairs as nearly as they conveniently could on Republican 
principles. After this bit of sarcasm the editor re- 
minded his readers that Fremont had been offered as a 
sacrifice on the altar of the Blairs, and that they, never 
having been noted for either justice or truthfulness, 
were attempting to get rid of Chase in the same 
fashion.” On March 8, the Commercial continued its 
condemnation of the Blairs, but denied that Lincoln in 
any way sanctioned their speeches. 

Frank Blair’s aspersions regarding the integrity of 
Chase made the opportunity for which the enemies of 
the Blair family had been waiting and on March 9, 
McClurg, a representative from Missouri, delivered a 
scathing indictment of illicit trade, charging that Frank 
Blair and some of his fellow-officers had profited by such 
transactions. Blair at once denounced the charges as 
false and the letter which McClurg had submitted as evi- 
dence, a forgery." The tiff was a draw and might have 
ended there had not McClurg renewed the attack on 
March 23. This time he undertook to prove that on 
several occasions Blair had stated for truth, what 
he knew to be false. ‘False in one, false in all’’ was Mc- 
Clurg’s deduction. The speech was long and bitter, and 
Blair who had not been on the floor when it began, was 
angered almost beyond expression but managed to re- 
quest an immediate investigation and to pronounce Mc- 
Clurg an “infamous liar and scoundrel” and when called 
to order by the Speaker, said that he knew of no milder 
language that could describe his colleague. After Blair 





March 7. 
™ Globe, II, 38 Cong., 1st Sess., pp. 1013-1017. 
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or his friends had reduced the resolution to writing, 
Thaddeus Stevens, seconded by Garfield, hectored the 
badgered General further by proposing alterations and 
amendments, none of which really changed the resolu- 
tion.” 

The committee worked fast and on April 23, made 
its report, completely exonerating the accused. It was a 
triumph for the dashing young Frank, but the Blairs,’ 
when in a fight, demanded a funeral, so it was not 
enough. Frank gained permission to speak and de- 
livered the most acrimonious philippic ever heard in the 
House, in total disregard for repeated calls for order. 
He charged Chase with various crimes ranging from 
petty forgery to treason. Speaker Colfax, a friend of 
Chase and the radicals, finally made it clear that he 
would permit no more of the tirade against Chase, so 
Blair trained his guns, still supercharged with venom, 
on the committee that had exonerated him, saying that 
by their report they had “whitewashed” Chase because 
he was their presidential candidate. By this time in- 
dignant Senators had come into the hall and half the 
House was on its feet. Blair, undaunted by the con- 
tinued reprimands from the Chair, thundered on, start- 
ing in again to charge the whole Treasury personnel a 
gang of thieves. Colfax would have ended it all by 
ruling that Blair was out of order, but Mallory of Ken- 
tucky moved that Blair be permitted to talk on whatever 
subject he pleased, and it was so decided. But Blair 
could now do no worse, he merely continued until he 
was satisfied that he had exposed Chase’s whole public 





” Ibid., II, 38 Cong., Ist Sess., pp. 1251-1254. 
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life and plans in the most complete fashion possible.** 
Having finished, he hastened down Pennsylvania Avenue 
to the White House to receive from Lincoln’s own hands 
his old commission in the army. His work in the House 
was done. 


All Washington was talking. Members of Con- 
gress were either furious or immensely pleased. The 
papers made a great sensation.“ Was Lincoln striking 
at Chase through the Blairs? Had he read Frank’s 
speech and was the return of his commission a reward? 
The New York Times sought to relieve the President of 
any charges of complicity by saying that Lincoln sought 
to remove Blair to an area where he could direct his at- 
tack toward rebels and so relieve honest men.” But it 
was weak. Friends of Blair took the speech at its face 
value and presented him with a handsome five hundred- 
dollar sword, scabbard, and belt, out of sheer apprecia- 
tion.” The supporters of Chase were constrained to 
think that Lincoln had ordered the attack, and Chase 
agreed that at least the President would do nothing to 
check its influence, even if he had not actually ordered 
la 

Of those who condemned the speech the Congres- 
sional delegation from Ohio was most active. It was 





* Ibid., pp. 1827-1832. 

* Welles, Diary, II, 20. 

May 2, reprinted in Cincinnati Commercial, May 4, 1864. 

16 National Intelligencer, April 26, 1864. 

™ Smith, Garfield, I, 376; National Intelligencer, April 30; Sherman 
MSS., W. S. Hickox to J. Sherman, April 30; Riddle, Recollections, 267, 
271, 274; Chase MSS., Chase to J. Cooke, May 5. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] Welles 
MSS., Unpublished articles on Lincoln; Chase MSS., H. D. Moore to 
John Jay, May 10 [Pa. Hist. Soc.]; Chase to Parsons, May 6; to Gov, 
Brough, May 19, [Lib. of Cong.] 
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their original plan to call on Lincoln and demand the 
immediate removal of Frank Blair from command. If 
the President refused they would then go to Chase and 
persuade him to resign. The delegation, through Ash- 
ley, got in touch with Chase almost at once,”® and sent 
Judge Spalding and A. G. Riddle to interview the Pres- 
ident. Lincoln absolutely denied any connection with 
the attack and explained that the commission had been 
returned before he knew of the speech.” This state- 
ment, Chase believed to be of small value since it was 
verbal and made to only two men. He proposed that 
the delegation put the whole subject in writing and get 
a written reply from the President ;* even going so far 
as to begin a draft of a paper that would achieve the 
desired satisfaction from Lincoln.” 

Chase suffered from the Blair attack, but his friends 
in Ohio wrote that Lincoln, so lately indorsed there, 
could not now muster a dozen votes in the entire legisla- 
ture.” Singularly enough, the friends of Chase in Con- 
gress, though they were active in “investigation” and 
raged against the “Blair dynasty,” made no satisfactory 
denial of Blair’s bold charges. 

The states were now preparing to assemble in Con- 
vention at Baltimore. Senator E. D. Morgan had 
called the National Republican Committee together in 





* Bates diary, May 1. 

” Chase MSS., Ashley to Chase (undated). 

” Riddle, op. cit., 271 ff. 

*! Chase MSS., Chase to Cooke, May 5, 1864. 

* A scrap of MS. in Chase’s hand in the collection of the Pa. Hist. Soc. 
is a draft of such a document. There is no evidence in the Lincoln collec- 
tion of such a paper, nor is there a complete copy in the Chase MSS. at 
Washington, Philadelphia, New York or Cambridge. 
* John Sherman MSS., C. H. Spohr to Sherman, May 6, 
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February, and they had decided that the Convention 
should be held on June 7.“ The Chase men had at once 
pronounced the date too early although it was almost a 
month later than the Convention of 1860. Despite re- 
peated and vociferous demand for a postponement the 
date remained as set.” Henry Winter Davis had sought 
to prevent the Convention from meeting at Baltimore by 
hiring the assembly hall and pocketing the key, but the 
action of the Ohio legislature and Chase’s withdrawal 
led him to change his mind.* Nothing could delay the 
Convention, not even the discontent stirred up by the 
Treasury Department, so Gideon Welles said.” The 
majority of the delegates were instructed for Lincoln™ 
though Medary charged that it had been done by fraud.” 

The President did not cease his efforts, however, say- 
ing that he could not forget that he had been nominated 
in 1860 by a convention “that was two-thirds for the 
other fellow.”* It was reported that Colonel A. K. 
McClure was working to nominate any man other than 





* Philadelphia Inquirer, February 23; Welles, Diary, I, 529. 

* Indianapolis Gazette, February 22; N. Y. Post, March 6, 30, 31; Na- 
tional Intelligencer, March 10, April 9, 28; Troy Whig, March 29; Port- 
land (Me.) Daily Press, March 30; Boston Transcript, March 31; N. Y. 
Tribune, April 1; Cincinnati Commercial, April 4, 22; N. Y. Times, April 
4, 8, 27, 30; N. Y. Independent, April 7. Of these only Raymond of the 
New York Times favored the date, June 7. 

* Cincinnati Commercial, May 7, stated that it was Pomeroy who had 
hired the hall, but Welles wrote in his diary, May 13, that it was Davis. 

7 Welles, Diary, II, 44. 

8 California held her convention March 24, and named Lincoln; Wis- 
consin, March 30; Florida, guided by John Hay, May 18; Ohio, May 25; 
Illinois, May 25; New York, May 25; New Hampshire, May 31; Maine, 
June 29. 

* Crisis, June &. 

McClure, Lincoln and Men of War Time, 124. 
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Lincoln.** The President summoned him to Washing- 


ton and after a conference it was decided that he should 
be one of the delegates-at-large from Pennsylvania, 
charged with protecting the interests of Mr. Lincoln 
against the schemes of Cameron. McClure and Cam- 
eron were enemies, so McClure consented. The Presi- 
dent then engaged Cameron to watch McClure, so both 
went to Baltimore to vote for Lincoln, each thinking he 
was responsible for the other.” 

Chase, personally, had little hope from the Conven- 
tion saying that it was only a Blair-Lincoln Convention 
and that the country would so regard it.** He stated on 
several occasions that he did not want his name to be 
considered at Baltimore and that if the Convention 
should nominate him he would decline,* but his denials 
lack conviction. His charge that the Convention would 
not have the confidence of the country was not without 
some foundation in fact. Henry J. Raymond, National 
Chairman, felt it too, and in his first speech warned the 
members that the moral effect of the Convention might 
be bad.*” With the idea of eliminating the possible criti- 
cism that it was conservative, young Nicolay, as a mem- 
ber of the Illinois delegation, urged that the Radicals 
of Missouri be seated in the Convention.** This move 





** J. Sherman MSS., Denny to Sherman, May 22. 

“McClure, Old Time Notes, II, 137ff. 

* Chase MSS., Chase to Brough May 19. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

“Chase MSS., Chase to L. D. Stickney, May 25; to Seward, May 30 
{Pa. Hist. Soc.] N. Y. Post, May 29; Cincinnati Gazette, June 6; Cin- 
cinnati Commercial, June 10, 1864. 

*N. Y. World, June 9; N. Y. Times, June 10. 

* Carr, My Day and Generation, 138. Mr. Lincoln’s other secretary, 
John Hay, had been sent to Florida to carry out the President’s plan of 
reconstruction. He also watched Homer G. Plantz, a former secretary 
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served its purpose admirably; Blair could not under- 
stand it at all, and Welles pronounced it a triumph of 
rogues over honest men. 

The- Convention passed quietly and uneventfully. 
About the only general demand was for a Cabinet reor- 
ganization.” This, said the New York World, was 
made necessary because the nominee had so many official 
sins of his own to answer for that he could not be ex- 
pected to carry those of Welles, Seward, Bates and 
Blair. The New York Evening Post was not surprised 
at the outcome and said that “many of the thieving and 
corrupt scoundrels of the political mews” had capitalized 
the President’s popularity with the common man.” The 
W orld, never moderate, hailed “the age of rail-splitters 
and tailors, buffoons, boors and fanatics’ and pro- 
nounced both nominees of the Convention equally unfit ; 
a well-balanced ticket.” The National Intelligencer, 
never radical, mustered the courage to reprint the un- 
kind comments made about the candidates and. agreed 
that the Convention had been held too early, citing the 
nominations as a proof. Moreover, the editor predicted 
that the Republicans of the country would not accept the 





to Mr. Chase and now a departmental official in Fla. Mr. Hay was the 
better organizer however, and the Florida delegation—made up from only 
two counties—was for Lincoln. 

To avoid the charge that the Convention ignored the Chase element 
of the party, Dennison of Ohio was made Chairman of the Convention. 
[Stanton, Random Recollections.] 

7 N.Y. World, June 9. As a matter of fact Lincoln’s nomination was 
a foregone conclusion when the Convention assembled and only a few like 
Ben Butler expressed surprise that the country could “stomach this weak, 
imperfect government another four years more.” [Correspondence of Benj. 
F. Butler, IV, 342.] 

June 6, 1864, 

* June 9. 
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action as final.” Even the Albany Journal censured the 
President for his unseemly haste and the Convention for 
its nominee.** So the Chase men had reason to work on. 
The Cookes and others paid the last instalments on a 
campaign biography of Chase to be sent to two thousand 
newspapers all over the country. The Secretary wrote 
that never had his name seemed more popular.” 

While politics made the scanty war news even less 
apparent, the battles continued. Grant, chosen as a last 
resort, was pitted against Lee, the man who had already 
vanquished seven Union commanders sent against him. 
Grant crossed the Rapidan into the Wilderness; over 
dusty roads or muddy, half blocked with the debris and 
unburied of Manassas; with green troops, most of them 
begrudging the service they were compelled to render ;— 
could success come from all this? Before midsummer 
Grant had lost sixty thousand men. “The heavens are 
hung in black,” said the President.** Ohio, Indiana and 
Horace Greeley called for peace, and the President, fear- 
ing lest Greeley do something detrimental to his cause at 
the Niagara Peace Conference, sent John Hay to stand 
watch. 

Of Sherman, half way to Atlanta, the public heard 
little. For that matter little was heard from Grant that 
was dependable, but the enlarged hospitals, never large 
enough, told the story. There was reason for Chase to 
hope that even yet there was time enough for him to be 
chosen as Lincoln’s successor. Never over-friendly to 





“June 10. 

“June 11. 

“Cooke MSS. Wise to Cooke, April 25. 
Chase MSS., Chase to Bickham, June 15. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

“Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln, I, 533. 
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his chief, he was now almost entirely estranged. Young 
Robert Lincoln told a caller at the White House that the 
relation existing between his father and Chase was that 
of “armed neutrality’ and these words attributed to the 
President’s son described the situation exactly. 


For months Chase had been toying with the resigna- 
tion idea.** Was not this the moment? The President 


crowded by Congress, hectored by the politicians and in | 


mortal terror lest Grant fail! Could he ever find a time 
when his resignation would cause greater consternation ? 
In June, the excuse came. John Cisco resigned an im- 
portant post in New York. Weed and Senator Morgan 
demanded that a conservative like themselves be named 
in his stead. Chase proposed to appoint M. B. Field, 
one of his own ardent supporters. To this Dixon pro- 
tested so successfully that the President asked Chase to 
withdraw Field’s name and substitute one of three men- 
tioned by Dixon. Chase at once sent a dispatch to Cisco 
asking him to remain, which he agreed to do. But Lin- 
coln must be humbled. Chase so wrote a resignation 
that its refusal by the President would be equivalent to 
agreeing that hereafter the Secretary could do as he 
liked with Treasury patronage. If the resignation were 
accepted then Chase would be freer than before to en- 
gage in a political campaign, and he did not believe that 
the President would dare dispense with his services. On 
June 30, after he had read Lincoln’s surprising ac- 





“ Schuckers MSS. Undated memorandum. 

“Chase MSS. Chase to Brown, February 26, 1864. In March, Chase 
had a resignation written because Lincoln refused to make an appointment. 
Senator Dixon patched up a truce and Chase continued in office. Chase 
MSS. ‘Chase to M. P. Gaddis, March 10; to Mr. Street, March 31; to 
Joshua Hanna, April 5; to Parsons, May 7. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
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ceptance of his resignation, Chase confided to his diary 
that he could not imagine what embarrassment the Pres- 
ident could ever have had from him. Governor Brough, 
who tried to persuade Lincoln to retain Chase could 
make no headway.** It was done; and Gideon Welles 
said, “well done.’** 

During the next few days Chase must have regretted 
his act; at least, have viewed it with misgiving. To 
Bryant, he wrote that he was glad to be free from an 
office that had never been more than an opportunity for 
work.** To another, he said, “The persistent attacks of 
Montgomery Blair and his brother had created for me 
great embarrassment ... and it was not very agreeable 
to me that the President in his regard desired to put us 
very much on a level—with some, perhaps considerable, 
balance on the Blairs’ side.”** On July 4, after his suc- 
cessor had called and told him that Lincoln requested 
that all of the Chase appointees be retained in office, 
Chase wrote in his diary that had Lincoln, in reply to 
the note tendering his resignation, expressed himself as 
he had to Fessenden, the resignation would have been 
cheerfully withdrawn. That same day he expressed re- 
gret to his daughter that he had been denied the chance 
to complete the great work he had begun.” 





“D. J. Ryan, “Lincoln and Ohio,” op. cit., 220. 

“Welles, Diary, II, 62, 63, 94. 

“Chase MSS. June 30, 1864. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

“Chase MSS. Chase to Cisco, July 1. On July 3, he wrote in a 
similar way to Plantz; to Chas. A. Heckscher, July 5; to Parsons, July 
&, Sept. 14. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

* Chase MSS. Chase to Nettie Chase, July 5. Chase gave a rather 
complete and very interesting account to his friend Hosea of Cincinnati. 
“It was a real relief to have my resignation accepted, and yet I should not 
have retired because of any desire for relief. I felt able with God’s favor 
to carry the load and did not doubt, if I could have the cordial support 
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The New York Herald greeted the announcement of 
the resignation with joy, pronouncing it the most hope- 
ful sign yet,” but Greeley mourned the loss of “one of 
the few great men left’ from the day of Webster, Clay 
and Calhoun.” The Jntelligencer also lamented his ofh- 
cial demise, but made haste to recover with the Admin- 
istration.” The Indianapolis Sentinel extolled the 
former Secretary as the cleverest head in the Cabinet™ 
and in Cincinnati, the Gazette defended him and pre- 
dicted dire results from the loss of his services.” 


The attention of Lincoln was not allowed to dwell 
long upon the problem of Chase. Congress passed the 
Wade-Davis bill two days before its adjournment and 
the bill died in the President’s capacious pocket. This 
inspired the two radicals who had sponsored it to present 
an ill-tempered manifesto charging the President with 
the intention of controlling reconstruction to further his 





of Mr. Lincoln in the administration of my department, of complete suc- 
cess. But that I could not have. On the contrary, I found I was to be 
subjected to the control of persons outside of the Department, even in a 
matter so vital to all my hopes of success as the appointment of the As- 
sistant Treasurer of New York. This satisfied me that my position here 
was not agreeable to Mr. Lincoln and if not it was vain for me to hope 
for real usefulness to the country. I therefore turned in my resignation 
and he showed that my conviction was well founded by accepting it... . 
Would our condition today have been better had more heed been given to 
my urgent desire for more vigor, more system, more energy, earlier recog- 
nition of the right of all loyal men of whatever complexion or condition to 
be soldiers and citizens? I cannot help thinking so. 

“But I still hope for the best. God, I reverently trust, does not mean 
to let this country perish.” [Misc. MSS. Chase to W. G. Hosea, July 10. 
Harvard Univ. Lib.] 

"July 1, 1864. 

*N. Y. Tribune, July 1. 

* July 1. 

* July 1. 

* July 1, 2, and & 
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personal ambition and perpetuate his administration. It 
is probable that Chase had had nothing to do with draft- 
ing the bill but once he learned of it he was anxious to 
have it passed.” The manifesto, coming as it did on 
August 5, after Chase’s resignation, was an added 
weight to the already heavy burden of the President.” 
Moreover it was entirely in keeping with the move- 
ment then under way to eliminate him and name some 
other candidate in his stead. 

On May 21, a Radical Convention had been held at 
Cleveland and had named General Fremont as its candi- 
date. Gideon Welles wrote that it had been intended 
that Chase’s name be presented to that body, but on 
seeing that the Convention was made up of unimportant 
and uninfluential persons they decided to withhold it 
and continue their work independently.” The Conven- 
tion did not have a great deal of influence and so caused 
little worry in the Republican camp.” The only numer- 
ous body of voters influenced by it was the German ele- 
ment. As a group they favored Fremont and were 
practically unanimous in their opposition to Lincoln.” 
A few radicals scattered over the country favored the 
ticket named by the Cleveland Convention, but in the 
main they withheld their support, awaiting a more 
auspicious moment to sidetrack the President. 

While the Cleveland Convention was getting under 





* Perry, Life and Letters of Francis Lieber, 346. A letter to Charles 
Sumner shows that ‘Chase had so expressed himself. 

* Welles recorded in his diary on July 1, that Chase and other radicals 
were scheming to injure Mr. Lincoln. 

Welles MSS. Unpublished Articles. 

*”N. Y. Times, June 1, 3, 1864; N. Y. Post, June 2; National Intelli- 
gencer, May 31; Cincinnati Commercial, June 1, 1864. 
© Mississippi Blatter, March 6, 13, 20, April 10, 
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way, Pomeroy and his colleagues on the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee were planning to hold a People’s 
Convention at the same time that the Republican Con- 
vention: met in Baltimore” but owing to the practically 
perfect organization of the Lincoln men, the scheme 
made little headway. Nevertheless opposition to the 
President continued. After his resignation Chase went 
to the White Mountains, ostensibly to recover from the 
arduous labors of the Treasury Department, but he 
found plenty of opportunity to confer with his followers 
and make visits to Boston, New York and smaller cen- 
ters of unrest.” The veto of the Wade-Davis Bill had 
excited opposition all over the country®* and Chase was 
kept informed as to what was going on in regard to this; 
Pomeroy, Garfield and others telling him what was tak- 
ing place at Washington.” 


Horace Greeley, long in close communion with the 
friends of Chase, was daily becoming more and more 
confirmed in his opinion that to defeat the Democrats in 
November, it would be necessary to name some candi- 
date other than Lincoln.” The Albany Statesman was 
like minded and called on Lincoln to resign if he was at 
all patriotically inclined.” On August 6, the citizens of 
Butler county, Ohio, assembled to “consider the proposi- 
tion of inviting the withdrawal of Lincoln and Fremont 
from the Presidential canvass and to call a National 
Convention to meet at Buffalo on the twenty-second of 





Chase MSS. John Wilson to Chase, May 2. 

© McClure, Lincoln and Men of War Time, 126. 

® Cairo Democrat, July 14, 1864. 

* Chase diary, July 6. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
*N. Y. Tribune, July and August. passim. McClure, op. cit., 297. 
*® Quoted in Crisis, August 3. 
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September.’”*’ This movement was ably supported by 
the New York Herald and the Post. Henry Winter 
Davis signed copies of the call for the Convention and 
mailed them out, enclosing copies of the Wade-Davis 
bill.®° 

The meeting at Hamilton, Ohio, failed in its pur- 
pose; the resolutions requesting the withdrawal of Lin- 
coln and Fremont were tabled, and no call for a conven- 
tion was issued.” A second meeting was called for Sep- 
tember 3, and this call, like the former, was written by 
L. D. Campbell. Though it was quite widely sup- 
ported,” Campbell was not the man to head an insurrec- 
tion and the plan for a Buffalo Convention gradually 
gave way to the movement for a convention to be held at 
Cincinnati on September 28. 

None of these calls named a candidate to replace Lin- 
coln although the papers frequently suggested one. Ap- 
parently the movement was not in favor of any particu- 
lar man, but it is significant that L. D. Campbell had 
been known as a Chase supporter and the action for a 
new convention was strongest in southern Ohio which 
was acknowledged to be partial to Chase. Moreover, the 
call for a convention to be held in Cincinnati originated 
in New York” among men who were actively engaged in 





* Quoted in the Cincinnati Commercial, August 6; Crisis, August 10. 

® Issues in both instances of August 4-6. 

* National Intelligencer, August 13; Cincinnati Commercial, August 16. 

” Cincinnati Commercial, August 8. 

7 Tbid., August 12. 

™The Cincinnati Commercial on September 5, published the call for 
the Cincinnati ‘Convention but stated that it originated in Ohio. The. reason 
for doubting this is that the call published is identical with the one circu- 
lated in New York before August 18, except for the omission of the words 
“undersigned citizens of New York” which was necessary when it was 
circulated in other states. The New York movement was more or less 
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his behalf. Many of these were appointees Chase had 
named while he was Secretary of the Treasury. The 
New Yorkers who urged the Cincinnati Convention sent 
out the call and a carefully worded letter to important 
men in New York and elsewhere, inviting them to a 
meeting at the home of George Opdyke in New York 
City on August 19, to perfect plans for a nation-wide 
campaign. 

Chase knew of the movement and wrote to his 
friends of the growing dissatisfaction, saying that the 
people were now cognizant of the fact that a political 
trick had been played on them at Baltimore.” New 
England friends who called on him expressed their dis- 
satisfaction freely and seemed agreed that a new can- 
didate was necessary for party victory.“ Of course 
Chase did not attend the conference at Opdyke’s homé 
but he had a representative there to speak for him.” 

It was decided at this meeting to mail the call to im- 
portant men in all the states and each man present was 
given a number of copies for that purpose. The re- 
cipients of the call were requested to send replies to 
John A. Stevens, Jr., so that they could be considered 
at a second meeting to be held at the home of David 
Dudley Field on August 30. This date was considered 





secret and was no doubt unknown to the Commercial since that paper was 
friendly to Mr. Lincoln, supporting him while the Buffalo Convention was 
yet talked of. Pearson in his Life of John A. Andrew, [II, 159] also im- 
plies that the call originated in New York. 

™ Chase MSS. Chase to W. P. Mellen, August 10, 1864. ['Pa. Hist. 
Soc. ] 

™ Chase diary, August 13, 15, 18. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

*N. Y. Sun. Greeley was not able to attend either but he expressed 
a whole-hearted approval of the meeting in a letter to Opdyke, August 19. 
See also Chase diary, August 19. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 
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late enough to disclose fully the probable strength of 
the Democrats, inasmuch as they would have assembled 
in convention at Chicago on August 29. Among the 
more active participants in the movement outside of 
New York were Henry Winter Davis, Colonel Shaffer, 
Richard Smith, of the Cincinnati Gazette, Amasa Wal- 
ker, Benjamin F. Butler, Charles Sumner, Emil Pre- 
torious, German leader of St. Louis, N. G. Upham, 
Thomas Williams and many others. 

While the New York organization was carrying on 
its correspondence with the radicals of the North, a 
number of gentlemen in Boston, frequenters of the Bird 
Club, addressed a letter to Fremont asking him to with- 
draw his name from the canvass provided Lincoln could 
be induced to do likewise. This letter was published in 
the press and drew a great amount of attention.” Cap- 
tain Herbert and Richard Smith, who were supporters 
of the movement headed by Opdyke and Stevens, gave 
publicity to the Boston letter in the columns of their 
paper, the Cincinnati Gazette. Likewise, the Cincinnati 
Times sponsored any movement whatsoever that would 
eliminate Lincoln and thus insure a Republican triumph. 
The Commercial, with a cautious regard for its sub- 
scription list, was noncommittal and merely printed the 
facts. 

Fremont’s reply to the Boston letter stated that he 
did not feel that he could withdraw without first con- 
sulting the party that had nominated him. His sugges- 
tion was that an immediate understanding be arrived at 
by the friends of both candidates in order that they 





*N. Y. papers, August 25-26; Crisis, September 14; Cincinnati papers, 
August 27, 1864. 
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might combine their strength in support of a candidate 
who would make victory certain. This letter also was 
widely published and fitted nicely into the plans made to 
hold a convention in Cincinnati. 


During this time a meeting had been held in Wash- 
ington made up, said Judge David Davis in a letter to 
Weed, of Chase’s friends, mostly treasury officials. 
They resolved not to support Lincoln.” Samuel Bowles 
also thought that the agitation in Washington was on 
behalf of Chase who, he said, “is going around peddling 
his griefs in private ears and sowing dissatisfaction 
about Lincoln.””* Gideon Welles recorded his belief 
that Chase’s aspirations were not yet extinguished.” 
With so general a knowledge of what was going on it 
was inevitable that the President should learn of the 
situation but he showed no signs of withdrawing. He 
did believe, however, that the agitation would bring 
about his defeat in November. On August 23, he pre- 
sented a sealed paper to his Cabinet, asking that they 
indorse it without reading its contents, which they did. 
Later, after the election, the President disclosed the’ se- 
cret of the document which read: 

This morning, as for some days past, it seems exceedingly 
probable that this Administration will not be re-elected. Then 
it will be my duty to so co-operate with the President-elect, as to 
save the Union between the election and the inauguration; as he 


will have secured his election on such ground that he cannot pos- 
sibly save it afterward. 





™ Weed, Letters, II, 445. 

*G. S. Merriam, Life and Times of Samuel Bowles, I, 413. 

* Welles, Diary, II, 120. 

® Lincoln MSS. Cabinet letter dated August 23, indorsed by William 
H. Seward, W. P. Fessenden, Edwin M. Stanton, Gideon Welles, Edward 
Bates, M. Blair and J. P. Usher. 
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This almost hopeless feeling of despondency af- 
fected, not only the President but all those nearest him, 
John Hay afterward testified.” 

Meantime, replies to the call for a convention were 
pouring into the office of John A. Stevens. Henry Win- 
ter Davis was optimistic, believing that New York, the 
northeastern states, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ohio and 
Michigan would support the movement. Wade, in Chi- 
cago with an eye on the Democrats, wrote to Davis, in- 
structing him to have everything ready for action as 
soon as the Chicago Convention should declare itself. 
Daniel S. Dickinson responded that he heartily favored 
the movement but that he would deny himself the pleas- 
ure of attending the conference since his name had been 
used in the Baltimore Convention as a nominee for vice- 
presidency. Richard Smith, speaking for Captain Her- 
bert as well as for himself, wrote that the movement was 
bringing forth good fruit in Ohio. Roscoe Conkling 
would not openly support the movement but he agreed 
to remain silent and to that extent countenance it. He 
was making a race for Congress on the Republican ticket 
and was, no doubt, excused by the committee on that 
account. Edgar Conkling, of Cincinnati, was enthusias- 
tic for the movement and worked diligently to further it. 
John Jay, of Rhode Island, proposed addressing a letter 
to Lincoln at once, requesting him to voluntarily with- 
draw his name and support the new candidate to be 
selected, but like Sumner, Jay favored going on whether 
Lincoln withdrew or not. From St. Louis, Emil Pre- 
torious, Chairman of the Fremont Committee of Mis- 





™ Privately printed diary, III, 220, 242; R. Thayer, Life of John Hay, 
I, 216. 
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souri, wrote that he would try to learn the feeling of 
the radicals in the west but that personally he favored 
the plan. Old Jacob Collamer, slow to change his con- 
victions, at first refused to have anything to do with the 
movement but finally agreed to lend his support should 
Lincoln voluntarily withdraw his name.” 

The nomination of McClellan created the greatest 
enthusiasm among the Democrats and they prepared for 
a vigorous campaign.’ Their rallying cry condemned 
the war as a failure and denounced Lincoln for it. 
Their press, particularly in Ohio, was virulent. The 
Ohio Statesman referred to the President as “the tyrant, 
the knave, the indecent joker,’ while the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer described his as 
a third rate lawyer from Springfield, Illinois, who once kept a 
whisky still up a hollow, split three thousand rails and now splits 
the American Union and calls for negro songs on a crimson bat- 
tlefield, yet has the audacity to aspire again to the Chief Magis- 
tracy of this great Republic. 

In another issue this same paper referred to Lincoln 
as a “miserable failure, a coarse, filthy joker, a dis- 
gusting politician, a mean, cunning and cruel tyrant and 
the shame and disgrace of the Nation.”*’ Even Francis 
Lieber, a constant supporter of Lincoln, believed that it 
would be better for him to withdraw his name and unite 
the party to defeat his vilifiers.*°° Trumbull was asked 





82 The above is gathered from forty letters printed in the New York 
Sun, June 30, 1889. 

* National Intelligencer, September 2, 1864. John wrote to William 
Sherman that McClellan’s nomination made the political race too close 
for comfort. Sherman Letters, 239. 

* September 1. 

* September 6, 13. 

* Perry, Life and Letters of Lieber, 350. Letter to Halleck, Septem- 
ber 1. 
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by two of his constituents to have Lincoln’s name with- 
drawn” and Sherman’s correspondence contained simi- 
lar requests.” 

The pressure was becoming almost too strong to be 
resisted. Even the patient Lincoln weakened and on 
September first called his loyal friend and counsellor, 
Montgomery Blair, home from New Hampshire” 
(where his very presence had made Chase uncomforta- 
ble) to tell him of a new plan. Immediately after the 
Baltimore Convention, Blair had offered to resign his 
Cabinet position but no action was taken at that time. 
Now the President requested permission to avail himself 
of that offer.” So Blair “resigned” as Bennett said in 
the Herald, “drowned in rose water.’””* 


But Lincoln did not sacrifice his friend in vain. The 
same papers that informed the people of Blair’s resigna- 
tion told them also that Fremont withdrew his name 
from the canvass.” Moreover, Zachary Chandler, not 
carin» for Lincoln so much as for office, ran back and 
forth between the White House and Capitol, acting as 
an emissary of peace. The outcome of this was the 
agreement on the part of Messrs. Wade and Davis to 
take the stump for the party and its ticket, provided 





Trumbull MSS. Martin to Trumbull, September 2, 3. 

John Sherman MSS. C. P. James to Sherman, September 2. 

® Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln, I, 571. 

© Tbid., 579. Bates diary, September 23. Blair did not know the de- 
tails of the bargain or at least he did not tell them to Bates. According 
to their conversation Lincoln left Blair to guess at the reason for the resig- 


nation. 
* September 26, 1864. See also Cincinnati Commercial, September 27. 


*\Cincinnati Commercial, September 23. Dispatch of the Associated 
Press. 
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Blair be dropped from the council board.** Then too, 
Blair had exchanged bitter words with Halleck after 
Jubal Early’s raid. Blair’s home, Silver Spring, had 
been damaged and this loss caused him to make un- 
usually caustic remarks about General Halleck and Stan- 
ton, both of whom he disliked anyway. They had ap- 
pealed to the President who gave them no satisfaction 
at the time,” but Blair’s resignation could not but be 
pleasing to these two gentlemen. Similarly the friends 
of Chase felt better after Blair, the arch-enemy, had 
followed the way of their favorite.” 

Undoubtedly the lowest ebb of Lincoln’s popularity 
was reached on September first. The Democrats were 
assailing him on one hand, and on the other, members of 
his own party were plotting secretly and in public for 
his removal. Just as all hope seemed gone, the news of 
Sherman’s capture of Atlanta came. It was such a re- 
lief that the President ordered a day of national thanks- 
giving for the victory. Soon after this came the word 
from Sheridan that he had driven the Confederate forces 
out of the Valley and beyond Winchester. It was 
enough to make the threat of the Democrats sound 
empty; it was a promise of ultimate victory. 

Nothing succeeds like success, and the radicals began 
to lose confidence in their plan to replace Lincoln. On 
September 20, Chase having doubted for some days the 
possibility of success for the radical movement, wrote 
to John A. Stevens, Jr., indicating that he would support 
the regular Republican ticket and urging Stevens to do 





* Walter Buell, “Zachary Chandler” in Magazine of Western History 
IV. (1886) 487. See also Cincinnati Commercial, September 13. 
“Nicolay and Hay, A. Lincoln, IX, 338. 
© See letter of E, G. Cooke to Chase, July 11, 1864. Chase MSS, 
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likewise.** Many of Chase’s friends began advising that 


he take the stump for Lincoln while the issue was yet in 
doubt.*’ This he now determined to do and wrote to 
Parsons telling him of that decision.“ The next day, 
September 15, the President summoned Chase to the 
White House and received him cordially.” A few days 
later Chase made another call there after which he wrote 
to one of his daughters that he would support the Presi- 
dent although he was not yet entirely satisfied with his 
attitude.° Thus, by late September, Chase had en- 
tered into the Lincoln campaign feeling that there had 
been no way to avoid so doing. 

Chase’s example was followed by other radicals. 
Trumbull, still in close touch with his constituents, 
learned that it was time for him to add his voice to the 
growing chorus.” Ben Wade, always audacious, 
stumped for the Union cause and its candidates and 
then in the same speech reiterated the sentiment of the 
Manifesto.“ Henry Winter Davis made speeches for 
his party in which he never mentioned the name of Lin- 
coln, though it must have taxed his ingenuity to avoid 
so doing. 


*N. Y. Sun, June 30, 1889. Letter dated September 20, 1864. On 
September 13, Chase had written in his diary that he held no further hope 
for the success of the radical movement. 

* Chase MSS. Reid to Chase, August 24. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] See also 
Welles MSS. Unpublished articles. 

* Chase MSS. Chase to Parsons, September 14. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

°N. Y. Times, September 23. National Intelligencer, September 26, 
1864, 

1” Chase MSS. Chase to Nettie Chase, September 18. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] 

*" Cincinnati Gazette, September 21; N. Y. Times, September 22; \Cin- 
cinnati Commercial, September 26. 

Trumbull MSS. Chas. S. Bartles to Trumbull, August 25; G. T. 
Allen to Trumbull, October 4. 

**N. Y. Times, September 23; National Intelligencer, September 26. 
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The press likewise became orthodox and supported 
the Union ticket, many like the Champaign Union and 
Gazette, dwelling long on the refrain, “Lincoln is honest 
at heart” and “let well enough alone.”** Even Thurlow 
Weed was now satisfied and could write that success for 
the party was a certainty.*” 

With the support of the radicals and the success of 
Sherman and Sheridan favoring them, the Unionists 
made very substantial gains in the early fall elections 
held in a few states. These minor victories accurately 
foretold the major success in November, when Abraham 
Lincoln was once again elected to the Presidency of the 
United States for a term which he was destined never 
to complete. 

For a second time Salmon P. Chase saw his hope of 
the presidency fade away like a mirage over desert 
sands. But there were lesser public posts in which an 
able, dignified, and handsome man could display his 
talents well. Most important of these was the seat lately 
vacated by Chief Justice Taney. After Taney’s death 
on October 12, the tone of Chase’s correspondence con- 
cerning the Administration had grown more friendly’” 
and the supporters of the former Secretary became very 
active, doing all they could to remind the President that 
Chase was a worthy man with many friends who de- 





™Tssue of October 14. 

1% Bigelow, Retrospections, II, 222. Printed letter from Weed to 
Bigelow, October 19. 

2% Cullom, Fifty Years, 95. Chase wanted the position very badly and 
urged his friends to do all they could for him. Even after he felt sure 
that he would be appointed he urged them to continue their efforts just the 
same so that there might be no error. Letters to Parsons, November 19, 
22, 27. [Pa. Hist. Soc.] Sherman MSS. Chase to Sherman, November 
12, 1864, 
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sired to see him in legal robes. Sumner, Garfield and 
Sherman led the attack and so marshalled their forces 
that there was no withstanding their onslaught.” Of 
course there were other candidates for such a desirable 
post, Bates and Blair among them*” but Chase outdis- 
tanced them all and on December 6, was securely en- 
sconced in the highest judicial position in the nation. 


It is said that bluff Ben Wade, once an enemy of 
Chase, never a doting admirer, but a constant opponent 
of the measures of President Lincoln, remarked as he 
saw Chase formally inducted into office, “Lord, now let- 
test Thou Thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes 
have seen Thy salvation” ;*” and the new judge no doubt 
found surcease for his regret and disappointment in that 
bit of pseudo-Shakespearean philosophy he so frequently 
quoted, “Be satisfied with skim milk when you can’t get 
cream.” 


So Lincoln’s political troubles ended and so was 
Salmon P. Chase taken out of the realm of open partici- 
pation in Civil War politics into a new field in which 
he was destined to serve with greater distinction. 





7 Cincinnati Commercial, November 9; Chase MSS. Wm. A. Law- 
rence to Chase, October 25; G. V. Dorsey to Chase, October 26, enclosing 
the petition of the Republican Central Committee of Ohio to the President ; 
Grinnell to ‘Chase, November 2, saying that he will get 35,000 votes for 
the administration on condition Mr. Chase is made Chief Justice. Grimes 
and other Iowans were also indorsing Chase; Jay to Chase, November 23, 
enclosing a copy of a Memorial of New York Business Men to President 
Lincoln. 

“8 ,Bates diary, November 22; Cincinnati Gazette, November 23; 
Nicolay and Hay, Lincoln, IX, 342. 

* Noah Brooks, Washington in Lincoln’s Time, 195. 
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REVIEWS, NOTES AND COMMENTS 


BY THE EDITOR 


THE MOUND BUILDERS 


A chorus of cordial appreciation greets the sumptu- 
ous volume entitled The Mound Builders, by Henry 
Clyde Shetrone, Director of the Ohio State Archzologi- 
cal and Historical Society. Promptly on its appearance 
from the press, the following appreciative review ap- 
peared in the Cincinnati Enquirer: 


THE MOUND BUILDERS 


THE MOUND BUILDERS. By Henry Clyde Shetrone. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. 


Ohio should be proud that it is the accepted cradle of Amer- 
ica’s greatest primitive people; it should be proud that an Ohio 
man is recognized as the greatest living authority on that people’s 
life and customs, and it should find source of lasting satisfaction 
in the fact that this same Ohio man has given to scientific litera- 
ture a book that is certain to take its place as the standard defini- 
tive work on the subject. 

“Scientific literature” perhaps is hardly the most apt de- 
scription of Mr. Shetrone’s classic effort, for he has combined 
cold science with a happy and warming medium of popular phrase, 
and the result is a book that for layman and student of arch- 
aeology alike, packs honest romance and really exciting reading. 

Even a reader with little or no inherent love or interest in 
Ohio should find it hard to lay the volume aside, once he has fairly 
launched into it. ; 

Mr. Shetrone, who is curator of the Ohio Archaeological 
Society, Columbus, has produced more than what he set out to 
write—“a book that will give me the important facts regarding 
the Mound Builders.” It is this reviewer’s opinion that the book 
will take its place alongside that one real classic of early Amer- 
ican archaeology, Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley, 
by Squier and Davis, which, although laid on the world’s doorstep 
in 1848, still is recognized as the foundation, or keystone, of all 

(845) 
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that has since been written on this particular phase of historical 
America. 

Certainly, considering its authorship, there is no denying of 
the fact that the book will receive marked attention among scien- 
tists who, digging in clay, challenge Mother Earth to divulge her 
secrets of the misty past. 





Henry CLYDE SHETRONE 


The Mound Builders, as already inferred, will be of particu- 
lar interest to Ohioans, for the Buckeye State, the very center of 
that primitive culture, contains a larger number of mounds than 
the other states put together. Thanks to the state, and to sponsors 
of the Ohio Archaeological Society and others who have seen fit 
to provide money and means for their exploration, these tumuli 
have been worked to greater degree than elsewhere, and, due 
largely to Mr. Shetrone’s able directorship, have yielded abundant 
information on the people who were America’s “first citizens.” 

Cincinnatians will come into a new appreciation of their 
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locality by perusing the book, for the mounds of Madisonville, 
Ault Park and of the Miami Valley in general are discussed in 
detail, as to what they have revealed, when explored, their signifi- 
cance as evidences of the ancient cultures, etc. 

The mounds of Ohio, if it be not known to the lay reader, 
were built by a race that lived throughout this section, probably 
many centuries before the coming of the Indian, as that designa- 
tion is popularly used. In other words, they roamed the hills and 
valleys long’ before the coming of the Europeans. They probably 
were descendants of Mongols, who migrated across the Bering 
Straits. 

Their primitive mode of living, in bark and skin tepees, per- 
haps belied the remarkable development of their aesthetic and 
utilitarian senses, and certain evidences of their handiwork, as in 
the fashioning of pottery, tobacco pipes, beads, armor and in the 
weaving of shawls and other textile products are hardly surpassed 
in quality and workmanship, even today. 

Oddly enough, even with such highly developed skill in pro- 
viding the articles of every day use, the Mound Builders, by their 


‘ very act of constructing mounds, apparently laid greater stress on 


some mystical belief in the hereafter. Their burials of the dead, 
many of which have been revealed in tumuli explorations, have 
given evidence that they believed stoutly in a future after death. 
Influenced perhaps by an inherent reverence and respect for 
leaders of their people, they buried, with the bodies of their tribe 
members, beads, shawls, flint arrowheads and ceremonial pieces, 
armor—hand-beaten from native copper or magnetic iron—and 
gaming discs. In many instances, trophy skulls have been found, 
resting alongside perhaps a conqueror in war’s foray. 

Small, round stones, exactly like young America’s marbles 
of today, have been found, and in one instance, as they were 
brought to light alongside the skeletal remains of a young boy, 
called forth the cogitating remark from a mound workman, that 
“He must have been the champion marble player of the village” 
—an observation that Mr. Shetrone believes may be more truth 
than poetry. ; 

The Ohio field is marked by three distinct cultures, in the 
ascending order of their importance: The Adena, the Fort Ancient 
and the Hopewell. Each is treated fully. Archaeological fields 
in other states also are examined in the course of Mr. Shetrone’s 
book, as their importance, or the knowledge of their contents, 
justifies. 

The Mound Builders is just the book that has been wanting 
in the field of archaeological literature. Of cut-and-dried, cold 
and wearisome formal reports there have been many, but books 
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combining science and popular fancy have been few. Here is a 
companion piece for books on the subject for all time, and one 
that certainly will find its way into every college and university 
of the country, as a standard reference work. 


This work appears in a beautiful and dignified 
volume of 508 pages, with an excellent index which will 
please the librarian and the general reader. In topog- 
raphy, paper and illustration it is worthy of the message 
that it bears. It is lucid in style and comprehensive in 
scope. It has its appeal to the scholar and the general 
reader. There is not a dull page in the book. The 
prominence that it gives to the Mound Builder in Ohio 
is due to the fact that this state is peculiarly rich in 
prehistoric remains. Adequate consideration is given 
to every section of the Union. In recent years many 
interesting archzological discoveries have been made in 
this field. All the important information that has been 
gleaned from it to date is presented in this volume. 

Attractive and instructive illustrations are found on 
almost every page. The price of the book is $7.50. It 
may be had by addressing the publisher in New York 
or the author in Columbus, Ohio. 





A NOTEWORTHY BOOK BY LANDON C. BELL 
Cumberland Parish, Lunenburg County, Virginia, 1746- 
1816. By Landon C. Bell, Ph. B., M. A., LL. B. 
The William Byrd Press, Richmond, Virginia, 
1930. 


In a recent book entitled The Great Awakening in 
Virginia, 1740-1790, we are told that “at the opening of 
the eighteenth century, not more than one in twenty were 
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members of the church, and a smaller proportion in the 
other southern colonies.” By “the church” is evidently 
meant any church. In Cumberland Parish, Lunenburg 
County, Virginia, 1746-1816, Mr. Bell presents the ex- 
tent, influence, and power of the established Church of 





Lanpon C, BELL 


England in that colony, which would seem to warrant a 
different conclusion. The Episcopal Church seems to 
have been generally organized there and to have reached 
every county of the colony. We quote from opening 
paragraphs of Mr. Bell’s introduction to his book: 


In Colonial days and until the Statute of Religious Freedom 
and the “dis-establishment” of the Episcopal Church in Virginia, 


Vol. XXXIX—54. 
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the Church was not only a religious institution, but it was also 
in a very real sense a public, official, governmental agency. The 
whole institution was supported from public revenue. The Church 
houses were built, the glebes were purchased and equipped, and 
the parish ministers or rectors were supported by public taxes. 
The repression of all forms of immorality and vice, the support 
and relief of the poor were matters within the jurisdiction of 
the vestries. The establishment and maintenance of the lines 
or boundaries of the lands of the various owners, through a 
proceeding known as “processioning” were functions of the 
Church acting through the vestries or their appointees. And the 
only records of births, marriages and death officially kept were 
parish or church records. 

Originally, and for a very long time, marriage ceremonies 
could be validly performed, technically, only by duly accredited 
ministers of the established church; and the publication of banns 
was a legal substitute for a marriage bond. In other words, a 
marriage might be validly celebrated, under the law, pursuant to a 
license obtained upon execution of a “marriage bond,” or pursu- 
ant to publication of banns, without a marriage bond or license. 
This latter fact seems to be overlooked by many learned and skill- 
ful genealogists, who evidently are under the impression that in 
the Colonial era every marriage would be, or at least should be 
evidenced by a marriage license bond, as a necessary prerequisite. 
This is an erroneous assumption. There has been, apparently, such 
real confusion of understanding respecting the subject that a 
brief review of it may serve a useful purpose. 


Then follows a review of acts by Great Britain reg- 
ulating the solemnizing of marriages by the Church of 
England from 1631 to the Revolution, and the act passed 
by the Legislature of Virginia in October, 1780, by 
which the ministers of all Christian denominations were 
authorized “to celebrate the rights (rite) of matri- 
mony.” The approach to this tolerant act had been 
gradual. At the beginning of the colonial period au- 
thority to celebrate marriages had been reserved almost 
exclusively to the Episcopal Church. The fees for civil 
marriage by “Marriage Bond” were much higher than 
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for the celebration of the ceremony by the “publication 
of banns” by the “Established Church.” 


The rise of the “Dissenters,” Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Methodists and other minor denominations, together 
with increasing political hostility to the mother country 
finally led to equal recognition of all Christian denomi- 
nations. 

It is with the exercise of the special privileges and 
powers of the Established Church through the period 
designated that Mr. Bell writes in his ample volume of 
633 pages. Following the introduction are chapters de- 
voted to (1) “The Parish,” (2) “The Vestry,” (3) “The 
Churches” (4) “The Glebe.” 

The Cumberland Parish at first included a large por- 
tion of southwestern Virginia. It was afterward di- 
vided into ten counties with each a separate parish. 
Cumberland Parish and Lunenburg County continue to 
occupy a portion of the original territory with greatly 
restricted boundaries. A carefully executed map re- 
veals at a glance the different divisions and the dates of 
their establishment. This is a distinct aid to the text. 


The opening paragraphs of the chapter on the “The 
Vestry” are so illuminating that we quote two of them 
in full: 


The Vestries were, in the Colonial establishment, one of 
the two most important local institutions. The other was the 
County Courts. These two bodies were the great repositories of 
power in Colonial Virginia; and the Vestries were second only 
to the County Courts in influence, if not indeed, in power. Theo- 
retically, the Vestries represented the popular will or sentiment 
of the communities as they were chosen at intervals by a ma- 
jority of the qualified voters, while the County Courts were a 
self-perpetuating body, and the members served for life. And 
while these facts suggest that there would be a very great dif- 
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ference in their points of view and wishes, such was not in fact 
the case; and if so at all, it was true in far less degree than 
might be assumed, for in the main the members of both bodies 
were drawn from the more prominent, influential and aristocratic 
element of the population. 

Bishop Meade contends, not without considerable reason to 
support his position, that the Vestries were the real depositories 
of power in Colonial Virginia. Thus he says: “They not only 
governed the Church by the election of ministers, the levying of 
taxes, the enforcing of laws, but they made laws in the House 
of Burgesses; for the burgesses were the most intelligent and in- 
fluential men of the parish, and were mostly Vestrymen.” 


Among the important powers of Vestrymen were 
the “Processioning of Lands,” fully described in a subse- 
quent chapter. By “processioning’”’ as used here, is 
meant the determining of the metes and bounds of prop- 
erty in lands. The county courts were required by law 
to “direct the vestry of each parish within their county 
respectively to divide their parishes” into precincts and 
to appoint two or more freeholders to procession every 
person’s land in the precinct and make a report to the 
Vestry. The processioning of the lands three times and 
the entering of the required records in a register of the 
Vestry, was declared “sufficient to settle such bounds, so 
as the same may never afterward be altered.” 

The chapter closes with a complete list of the vestry- 
men and church wardens of Cumberland Parish. 

“The Churches,” and “The Ministers” of the region 
embraced in the work have been the subject of tireless 
investigation by the author. Starting with perhaps a 
single church prior to 1846, the vestry authorized the 
building of four new churches in that year. The num- 
ber steadily increased with the settlement of the colony 
until the coming of the Dissenters and the advent of the 
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revolutionary spirit. As far as possible from the rec- 
ords, the lives of the ministers are traced. “Of some 
of these” we are told, “but little is known; and of none 
are all the details that might be wished available. Pos- 
sibly the sketches of Reverend James Craig and Rev- 
erend John Cameron here presented, are the most exten- 
sive accounts of them, and it is hoped, the most accu- 
rate anywhere to be found.” Extended chapters are 
given to each of these and their numerous descendants. 


An informing chapter is devoted to “The Glebe.” 
The glebe was the estate owned by the church and made 
the home of the minister. It was his to use while he 
served the congregation. The “mansion house” on the 
glebe corresponded closely to the modern parsonage. 
For a long period every parish was required by law to 
provide a glebe for its minister and to erect and main- 
tain thereon a mansion house and other buildings. 


The chapters of “Genealogical Notes,” collected dur- 
ing his investigation of the church and legal records, 
the author tells us he might have omitted entirely, but he 
finally concluded to publish them. Doubtless many a 
genealogist will thank him for this. The list includes 
names of prominent early families of Virginia whose an- 
cestors at that period were officially identified with the 
Church of England. 

Reverend John Cameron’s Register contains a list 
of four hundred and fifty-nine marriages kept by him 
(1784-1793) for Bristol Parish. This is published in 
full. 

“The principal purpose of this volume,” the author 
tells us “is to present in print the Vestry Book of Cum- 
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berland Parish, Lunenburg County, Virginia.” The 
manuscript of this important record is in the Library of 
the Theological Seminary at Alexandria, Virginia. A 
photostat copy is in the State Library at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and another is in the possession of Mr. Bell. It 
was never before published. In printed form it covers 
241 pages. It is practically complete for the seventy 
years (1746-1816) covered. 

The volume contains a wealth of genealogical ma- 
terial of interest to a vast, and increasing number of 
descendants of the families of colonial southwestern Vir- 
ginia. It is extensively documented and concludes with 
an excellent index of sixty-four pages. 

The author, Mr. Landon C. Bell, is a college grad- 
uate with the degrees of Ph. B., M. A., and LL. B. He 
is a native of Lunenberg County, Virginia, is married 
and has an interesting family. He is an attorney and 
for the past seventeen years has been a resident of Co- 
lumbus where he has a wide circle of friends who ad- 
mire him for his talent, his sincerity and geniality. For 
the past year he was President of the Kit-Kat Club. His 
work in two volumes, entitled, The Old Free State, a 
Contribution to the History of Lunenburg County and 
Southside Virginia, was reviewed in a previous issue of 
the QUARTERLY. 
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611. 
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519; self-confidence, 519-520; his own 
manager, 520; loses several states, 520- 
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Ohio, 781-785; the influence of the 
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withdraw, 795-797; effect of his with- 
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quences, 807-810; the Convention, 810- 
814; differences with the President, 
814-815; Chase’s demand, 815; his final 
resignation, 815-816; reaction of the 
press, 817; Chase’s friends meet, 823; 
Chase comes out for Lincoln, 827; 
enters campaign for him, 828; a new 
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“History of Educational Legislation in 


Ohio from 1851 to 1925,’ 78-219, 223- 
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rescinded by the President, 550; Chase’s 
intimacy with, 559-560. 

Huntington, Samuel, 752. 

Huntsman, W. T., 33. 

Hurlburt, Halsey, 498. 

Hurlburt, Julia, 498. 


Illinois: Centennial history, 452; favors 
Seward, 516; favors Lincoln, 523; never 
for Chase, 529; goes Democratic, 565; 
gloomy outlook, 577; favors both Lin- 
coln and Chase, 597. 

Illustrations: James W. Good, Secretary 

of War, 2. 

Map of Wayne’s March . . . to Fort 
Defiance, 47. 

Map of Wayne’s March through. . 
Van Wert and Paulding Counties, 
Ohio, 59. 

Map of Wayne’s March through Pauld- 
ing and Defiance Counties to Fort 
Defiance, 67, 

Claude Meeker, 77. 

Samuel Lewis, 90. 

Hiram H. Barney, 98. 
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Anson Smyth, 106. 

Emerson E. White, 114. 

John A. Norris, 118. 

William. D.. Henkle, 128. 

Thomas W. Harvey, 136, 

Charles S. Smart, 1438. 

James J. Burns, 159. 

D. F. De Wolf, 173. 

Le Roy D. Brown, 181. 

Eli T. Tappan, 227. 

John Hancock, 241. 

Charles C. Miller, 290. 

Oscar T. Corson, 306, 

Lewis D. Bonebrake, 317, 

Edmund A. Jones, 327. 

John W. Zeller, 345. 

Frank W. Miller, 365. 

Frank B. Pearson, 385. 

Vernon N. Riegel, 395. 

“Spirit of °76,’ 470. 

Archibald M. Willard, 472. 

Aaron Benedict, 480. 

Jason Bull, 483. 

Aaron L. Benedict’s House, 484. 

Reuben Benedict’s House, 485. 

Mordecai J. Benedict and his House, 
486. 

Joseph Morris, 487. 

Ozem Gardner and Wife, 489. 

Reuben Benedict and Aaron L. Bene- 
dict, 490. 

Rev. John Rankin, 491. 

Rev. John Rankin’s House, 492. 

Joe Breymaier, 504. 

View of the Ohio Canal, 505. 

View of the Slag Pile, 506. 

Stripping Operation, 507. 

Iron Residue left in a Ladle, 509. 

Risers Found on Ohio Slag Pile, 511. 

Cart Wheel made at Foundry, 512. 

Slag Pile at Older Zoar Smelter, 513. 

Salmon P. Chase, 514. 

Christopher B. Coleman, 638. 

Henry Manasseh Dawes, 673. 

Henry A. Wise, 675. 

Malden in 1866, 684. 

Moat of Fort Amherstburg, 686. 

Major General Edwin F. Glenn, 713. 

Landon C. Bell, 844. 

Henry Clyde Shetrone, 850. 

Immigration, 26-27. 

Indenture bill: introduction of, 734-735; 
voted down, 735-736; petitions, 736-738; 
defeated, 741; Cutler’s ideas, 744-745; 
views of different counties, 745-747, 
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Indiana, opposes Chase, 523, 529; largely 
Democratic, 565; a gloomy situation, 
576; Chase visits, 587-588; appropriates 
money for Memorial, 649; fails to do 
so for Perry Memorial, 657; indorses 
Lincoln, 792-793. 

Indiana Historical Society: seeks to 
awaken interest in sesquicentennial, 
637-639, 643-648. 

Iowa: Governor aids Chase, 516-517; later 
deserts him, 524; again favors him, 
598; mentioned, 529. 

Iowa Historical Society, 423-428, 455. 


Jackson, Hon. William T., 21, 31. 

James, James A., 639, 646. 

Jay, John, cited, 717, 824. 

Jefferson, Thomas, 23, 743-744. 

Jennings, Rev. Isaac, 176. 

Jockey, Story of mulatto, 500. 

Johnson, Arthur C., at unveiling of 
Wayne Memorial, 21, 31; at Ohio His- 
tory Conference, 413, 468; remarks, 
444-446. 

Johnson, Captain W. H., 41. 

Jones, Hon. Edmund A., cited, 231-232. 

Jordan, J. H., 785. 

Josselyn, John, cited, 691. 

Juvenile courts, 298-300. 

Juvenile research, Bureau of, 300. 


Kalb, Johann, baron de, 681. 

Kames, Henry H., lord, cited, 695. 

Kansas, Chase men active, 517; and hope- 
ful, 525. 

Kaskaskia Papers, 646. 

Keeler, Erl, 610. 

Keeler, Isaac M., 608. 

Keeler, Mrs. Janette (Elliot), 608. 

Keeler, Lucy E., 608-612. 

Keeler, Luke, 610. 

Keeler, Ralph, 610. 

Keeler, Samuel P., 608. 

Kelley, James, 521. 

Kennedy, Mrs. Mabel (Manwaring), 220. 

Kenton, Edna, Simon Kenton: His Life 
and Period, 662-667. 

Kenton, Simon, 662-667. 

Kenton’s’ ‘‘Mazeppa ride,” 664-665. 


Kentucky: never for Chase, 529; attitude 
on confiscation proclamation, 548; 
Scotch-Irish from, 722; opinion ot 
negroes, 722-723; permits slavery, 741, 
750; influences Ohio, 752; wishes fugi- 





tive slave law, 754; mentioned, 727, 
756. 

Kimberley, Zenas, 737. 

King, Henry W.., cited, 190. 

King, Senator Preston, 540, 572. 

Kirkpatrick, Israel R., 669. 

Know-Nothing party. See American party. 

Know Ohio: a Souvenir of the Buckeye 
State, 660-662. 

Koch, Alfred, 37. 

Labadie, Peter, 74. 

Lafayette, Marquis de, 681. 

Lane, Senator James H., 803. 

Langham, Elias, in Territorial Legisla- 
ture, 733, 734, 735, 736, 737. 

“Lansing man,” 706. 

Larwill, Lieutenant Joseph, 39. 

La Salle and Koch, window display at 
Wayne memorial dedication, 37-41, 

Law, Judge Jno., 689, 

Lee, General Robert E., 580-581, 814. 

Legionville, 18, 34. 

Levering, Mrs. Esther (Benedict), 481. 

Levering, Griffith, 481, 482, 496. 

Lewis, J. E., 484. 

Lexington, Ohio, 485. 

Libraries in Ohio, 335-351. 

Library of the Society, 635. 

Lieber, Francis, 825. 

Lincoln, Abraham, on the tariff, 519; tri- 
umphs at Chicago Convention, 530; 
Chase’s change of attitude, 533; the 
Cabinet, 534-537; Secession looms, 537- 
538; ‘“‘no compromise,” 539; ignores 
negro problem in Message, 548; trouble 
with Fremont, 544; the President de- 
nounced, 544-545; orders removal of 
Fremont, 546; accused by Herndon, 
546-547; and others, 547-548; Annual 
Message; suggests negro colonization, 
548-549, 551; rescinds Hunter’s order, 
550; considers emancipation, 551-554; is- 
sues Emancipation Proclamation, 555- 
556; criticized by Chase, 560-562; by 
others, 562-567, 575; Annual Message, 
570; dissatisfaction with the Cabinet, 
571-574, 578, 602-603; “a mile from 
hell,”’ 579; urged to head the troops, 
580; Gettysburg, 581; his anxiety, 587; 
troubles with the Radicals, 590-595; 
public opinion, 597-598; seeks reélec- 
tion, 605-606; Annual Message, 607; 
vox populi, 760-770; still criticized by 
Chase, 773, 776-777; endorsed by 
Lowell, 777-778; chances improve, 778; 























Lincoln and the Pomeroy Circular, 
790-791; the Indiana Convention, 792- 
798; Ohio also for Lincoln, 793-794; the 
duel, 803-804; returns Frank Blair’s 
commission, 809; criticized for Blair 
attack, 810; the Baltimore Convention, 
811-813; discouraging war news, 814- 
815; Lincoln accepts Chase’s resigna- 
tion, 815:816; vetoes the Wade-Davis 
bill, 817-818; opposed by German ele- 
ment, 818; hostile papers advise with- 
drawal, 819-823; Lincoln disheartened, 
823-824; movement for a convention, 
824-825; a virulent press, 825; Blair 
resigns, 826; the tide turns, 827-828; 
Chase supports the President, 828; 
Union party makes great gains, 829; 
Lincoln victorious, 829-830. r 

“Lincoln, Abraham”: address by Dr. 
Shambaugh, 468. 

Lincoln, Robert, cited, 814. 

Lindley, Harlow, ““The Ohio History Con- 
ference,” 411-468; remarks at Confer- 
ence, 439-444, 449; mentioned, 454, 460, 
468. 

Liquor traffic, 230, 676-677, 687. 

Little Turtle, urges attack, 48-44; advises 
peace, 60; mentioned, 48, 53. 

Lochry’s Massacre, 641. 

Longacre, James, 666. 

Louisiana Plan, 770. 

Lowell, James Russell, cited, 777-778. 

“Loyal League,” 575. 

“Lucy E. Keeler’: death of Miss Keeler, 
608; sketch of life from Fremont 
Times, 608-612; birth and ancestry, 608, 
610-611; education, 608-609; literary ac- 


tivities, 609-610; other interests, 611; 

love of flowers, 611-612; her friend- 
' 

ships, 612. 


Lunenburg County, Virginia, 843-849. 


McArthur, Governor Duncan, 667. 

McClellan, General George B., his favor 
sought by Chase, 557; condemned by 
Chase, 559; superseded by Burnside, 
571; demand for his reinstatement, 580; 
nominated for presidency, 825. 

McClure, Colonel Alexander K., 811-812. 

McClure, Benjamin, 484. 

McClure, James, 484. 

McClure, John, 484. 

McClure, Samuel, 484. 

McClure, William, 484. 

McClurg, Hon. Joseph W., 80%. 
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McConnelsville, Ohio, 674, 675, 682. 
McCulloch, Judge Noah, 666. 
McDowell, General Irwin, 557-558, 669. 


McIntire, John, at Ohio Constitutional 
Convention, 746-748, 749, 750, 751, 761. 
McKinney, Walter D., 665; cited, 666-667, 

McKnight, Robert, 522. 

Malden, Canada, 499, 683-688, 
Malden, Fort. See Fort Malden. 
Mallett, J. B., 792. 

Mallory, Hon. Robert, 808, 


Mansfield, Ohio, and the U. G. R. R., 
484-485, 

Maps, displayed at Unveiling of Wayne 

e Memorial, 38-40. 

Marengo Friends’ Settlement, 479-502. 

Marion, Ohio, and the Fugitive Slave 
Law, 486-488, 494. 

Marvin, Matthew, 610. 

Maryland: for Seward, 522; on importing 
of slaves into Ohio, 758; on Lincoln, 
781. 

Mason, —— —, cited, 696. 

Massachusetts: for Seward, 520; goes Re- 
publican, 565; Chase organizations in, 
775. 

Massie, Nathaniel, 752. 

Matthews, Senator Stanley, 581. 

Maumee, Ohio, 38-39. 

‘“Mazeppa Ride,” 664-665, 

Meade, General George G., 580-581. 

Medary, Samuel, 583, 770, 811. 

Medill, Joseph, at Republican National 
Convention, 530; criticizes the Presi- 
dent, 544-545; an echo of Greeley, 555; 
“in despair,” 563; advises the Presi- 
dent, 581; inclines toward Chase, 597. 

Medina County, Ohio, and the U. G. R. 
R., 498-499. 

Meeker, Claude, 77. 

Meigs, Camp. See Camp Meigs. 

Merrick, Richard D., 576. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, 757. 

Metzger, Alexander, 793. 

Miami University, 237-240, 

Miami villages, 46 passim. 

Michigan: favors Seward, 516, 524; goes 
Republican, 566; unrest over war, etc., 
576-577; grievance over boundary, 644- 
646, 

“A mile from hell,’”’ 578-579. 

Miller, Thurman (‘‘Dusty’’), on wives, 3. 

Millionaires in Ohio, 437. 

Mills, William C., 437. 
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Minnesota, for Seward, 524; never for 
Chase, 529; the State and the Old 
Northwest, 643-644. 

Missouri: Chase seeks vote of, 525; goes 
Republican, 566; demands of Radicals, 
590-594, 

Mitchell, —— ——, cited, 692. 

Monroe, James, 568. 

Moorhead, General James K., 522. 

Morgan, Christopher, 530. 

Morgan, Governor Edwin D., supports 
Chase, 516, 521; in the Senate, 810, 815. 

Morgan, Sir Henry, cited, 707-708. 

Morgan, Louis, 665-666. 

Morrill Land Grant Act, 403, 404, 410. 

Morris, Joseph, 486-488. 

Morris, Robert, 25. 

Morrow, Governor Jeremiah, 744. 

Morton, Edward G., cited, 576-577. 

Morton, Governor Oliver P., denounces 
Michigan, 576; invites Chase to Indi- 
ana, 587-588; flatters Chase, 596; men- 
tioned for presidency, 770; seeks gov- 
ernorship, 791; mentioned, 782. 

Morton, Thomas, 691. 

Mosher, Hugh, 473, 474. 

Mosher, Joseph, 484. 

Most popular patriotic picture, 471-478. 

The Mound Builders: a review by the 
Editor, 845-848; excerpt from the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, 845-848; highly 
praised, 848. 

Mount Gilead Friends’ Settlement, 484, 501. 

Museum of the Society: small beginnings, 
634-635; receives mineral coilection, 
623; additions from excavations, 623; 
exhibits of weaving, pottery, etc., 624; 
visited by many children, 635; portrait 
of Kenton, 665-667. 


“The Negro in Early Ohio,” 717-768: va- 
rious opinions on admission of negroes, 
718-719; all opposed to slavery, 719- 
721; complexion of Ohio inhabitants, 
721-722; Scotch Irish, 721-724; New 
Englanders, 724-725; Quakers, 725-725; 
cosmopolitan elements, 726; religious 
denominations, 727-728; the influence of 
the Ordinance of 1787, 728-730; first 
mention of slavery, 728-729; first move- 
ment toward legislation, 731-732; peti- 
tion on enslavement of children of 
slaves, 732-733; proceedings of first 


legislature of Northwest Territory, 733 
et seq.: petition from Kentucky re- 
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jected, 783; no pro-slavery sentiment 
in Ohio, 734; votes of the different 
counties, 733 et seq.; the Indenture Bill, 
735-738; division of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, 736; Ohio Constitutional Con- 
vention, 738-753; warm debates on 
negro question, 739 et seqg.; the Bill 
of Rights, 743-747; negro suffrage, 747- 
750; civil rights of the negro, 750-753; 


“the black codes,’’ 753-763, 765-766; 
southern Ohio vs. northern, 761; bibli- 


ography, 766-768. 

Negro suffrage, 740 et seq.; 747-750. 

Negroes forbidden to testify against 
whites, 760, 761-762. 

New England, 597. 

New Englanders in Ohio, 724, 730, 754, 763. 

New Hampshire, Chase loses in, 520; en- 
dorses Lincoln, 779. 

New York: inclines toward Chase, 516; 
invites him to speak, 521; a bitter dis- 
appointment, 530-531; the Committee of 
Ten, 534, 535-536; goes Democratic, 
565; many oppose the President, 575; 
an important election, 588-590; Chase 


organization, 598; endorses Lincoln, 
780-781; letter to ‘“‘Loyal Citizens,”’ 
782-783; the Committee of Five, 
783-784. 


New York Sun, efforts for peace, 562. 
New York Times Book Review, cited, 663. 
New York World, 769. 

Nicolay, John G., 604, 812, 

Nolan, Major General Dennis E., 20, 21, 
31, 

North Carolina, on importation of slaves 
into Ohio, 758. 

Northwest, Chase losing in, 522-523; comes 
out for Lincoln, 778. 

“Northwest, Old, Re-discovering the,” 637- 
656. 

Northwest Territory: importance in 
wealth, population, etc., 656-657; atti- 
tude toward negro, 721 et seq.; first 
mention of legislation on slavery, 731- 
732; first Legislature, 783-736; divi- 
sion of, 736. 

Norwalk, Ohio, 610. 

Noyes, William C., 534. 


Office-holders, Assessment of, 777. 

Ohio: needs new state history, 452; Un- 
derground Railroad in, 479-502; Chase 
relies on, 523; goes for Lincoln, 527- 
530; goes Democratic, 565-566; ‘‘saves 

















the nation,” 587; plans Custer monu- 
ment, 667-668; a doubtful prospect, 
781-782; indorses Lincoln, 793. 
Ohio Department of Education, 671. 
“Ohio History Conference,’’ 411-468. 
Ohio Society of Colonial Wars, 717. 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society: unveils monument to General 
Anthony Wayne, 3-41; holds Ohio His- 
tory Conference, 413; first suggestion 
as to change of name, 434; new pro- 
gram, 435, 436-439, 441-444; its slogan, 
440; similarity of aims with those of 
Iowa, 444; relationship with local so- 
cieties, 441-442; with colleges and uni- 
versities, 442-443; its progress praised, 
457-458; holds 44th Annual Meeting, 


613-659. 
Ohio State Constitutional Convention, 
1802, 738-753; attitude toward negro, 


738 et seq.; on negro suffrage, 747-750; 
on civil rights of negro, 750-753. 
Ohio State University, 243-256, 672. 
Ohio University, 233-237. 
Ohio’s attitude toward the negro, 717-768. 


“Ohio’s Monument to General Anthony 
Wayne Unveiled,” 3-41; address by 
Sec. of War James W. Good, 4-19; 
banquet, 20-33; address of Toastmaster 
Patterson, 21-24; address of Judge Roy 
H. Williams, 24-27; response of Mrs. 
Herbert Backus, 28; address of Loren 
E. Sowers, 28-30; presentation of 
guests, 30-33; letter from W. H. Ste- 
venson, 34-35; notes, 36-37; historical 
display in La Salle and Koch’s win- 
dows, 37-4i. 

Oldest human remains in America, 706. 

Opdyke, George, supports Chase, 527, 534; 
urges him for cabinet place, 536; for 
president, 595, 821, 822. 

Ordinance of 1784, 728-729. 

Ordinance of 1787, 673-674, 728-730. 

Origin of name, “Underground Railroad, 
490. : 

Orton, General Edward, Jr., 479, 481. 

Orton, William, 575, 796. 

Osborn, Daniel, 501-502. 

Owl Creek Friends’ Settlement, 484, 496. 


” 


Pacific Railroad Act, 785-786. 
Paine, Thomas, 25. 

Palmer, Albert M., 589, 774. 
Parker, Theodore, 681. 
Parkersburg, West Virginia, 675-677. 
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Parsons, Colonel Richard C., a friend of 
Chase, 519, 522, 523, 525, 569, 571; Chase 
seeks to reward, 540, 564; mentioned, 
595, 784, 828. 

Patriotism, 27. 

Patterson, Grove, at Unveiling of Wayne 
Memorial, 3-4; address at banquet, 
21-24; introduces guests, 30-33. 

Pennsylvania: Chase plans to secure votes, 
522; goes Democratic, 565; a political 
deal, 586-587; Chase’s friends use 
propaganda, 599; the State indorses 
Lincoln, 779. 

Perry, Commodore Matthew C., 657. 

Perry, Commodore Oliver H., 647, 649, 657. 

Peters, Walter C., 21, 33. 

Phillips, Wendell, 562, 605, 770. 

Pierce, Edward L., 549. 

Plantz, —, 796. 

Pliny, 693, 708-709. 

Pomeroy, Senator Samuel C., proposition 
concerning negroes, 551; thinks Sew- 
ard should be dropped, 572; Chairman 
of “Republican National Executive 
Committee,” 785; his connection with 
the Pacific Railroad deal, 785-787; the 
“Pomeroy Circular,” 787-797; self-de- 
fense in Senate, 802-803; effect of the 
“Circular” on Chase, 788-803. 

Pope, General John, 557. 

Population, of Ohio, 175. 

Posey, Thomas, 733. 

Potter, M. D., 568, 585. 

Pratt; Judge Abner, 577. 

Pre-history, defined, 434. 

Preparedness, General Wayne on, 34-35, 

Presidency, Single term for, 783. 

Press, Attitude of, in 1864, 769-770. 

Pretorious, Emil, 822, 824-825. 

Priddy, O. W., ‘‘Wayne’s Strategic Ad- 
vance from Fort Greenville to Grand 
Glaize,’’ 42-76, 

Proctor, Colonel Henry A., 685. 

Purcell, John, abp., 603. 





Quaife, Milo M., 639-640. 
“A Quaker Section of the Underground 
Railroad in Northern Ohio”: a pil- 


grimage to the Alum Creek Friends’ 
Settlement in Morrow County, Ohio, 
479-502; first settlers, 479-481; the benef- 
icent work of the Benedict family, 
479 passim; Mordecai’s recollections, 
481 et seq.; Alum Creek Settlement, 
479 et seq.; Mt. 


Gilead Settlement, 
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484-485; Greenwich Settlement, 485; 
Joseph Morris, the Negro’s friend, 486- 
488; incidents of rescues at Marengo, 
and elsewhere, 488 passim; Rev. John 
Rankin, 491-493; various stratagems, 
used by Friends, 486 et seg.; imprison- 
ing the wrong. persons, 496-498; 
“Eliza,” 501; number of slaves aided 
by Alum Creek Settlement, 501-502. 
Quebec Act, 639, 640. 


Radicals: of Missouri, 590-594, 778; or- 
ganize, 785; Convention names Fre- 
mont, 818; correspond with New York 
Radicals, 822. 

Randall, Hon, Emilius O., 487. 

Randolph, John, 681-682. 

Randolph, Fort. See Fort Adams. 

Rankin, Rev. John, 491-493. 

Raymond, Henry J., would assess office- 
holders, 777; accuses Republican Na- 
tional Executive Committee, 788; 
mentioned, 799, 812. 

Reid, Hon. Whitelaw, 527, 770. 

Religion in Virginia, 843-849. 

Republican National Convention of 1860, 
525-532. 

Republican National Executive Committee, 
785, 786-787, 788. 

“Rescue Headquarters House at Camp 
Sherman,” 712-716: an historic build- 
ing, 712; other notable places marked 
by memorials, 712-714; why not Camp 
Sherman Headquarters? 714; Gover- 
nor Cooper’s appeal, 714-716. 


Reviews, Notes and Comments, by the 
Editor: Soldiers of the American Rev- 
olution Buried in Ohio, 220-222; Death 
of Senator Theodore E. Burton, 222; 
Know Ohio: a Souvenir of the Buck- 
eye State, 660-662; Simon Kenton: His 
Life and Period, 662-667; The Life of 
General Custer, 667-670; Pictorial 
Ohio, 670-671; “‘History of Educational 
Legislation in Ohio,” 671-672; The 
Mound Builders, 845-848; a Note- 
worthy Book by Landon C. Bell, 848- 
854. 

Revolutionary Memorial 
Ohio, 714, 716. 

Richardson, Major John, 688. 

Riddle, Hon. Albert G., 810. 

Riley, James W., 74. 

Ripley, Ohio, and the U. G. R. R., 491- 
493, 501. 


Commission of 
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Road Act of 1824, 74, 

Robinson, James H., cited, 484. 

Rockville, Maryland, Blair speech at, 584, 
594. 

Rogers, Henry H., 612. 

Ronsheim, Milton, The Life of General 
Custer, 667-670. 

Rosecrans, General William S., 
603. 

Ross County, Ohio: sentiment on slavery, 
743, 745-746, 748-752, 755, 760-761. 

Russell, Rev. John, 611. 

Russell, Rev. Samuel, 611. 

Ryder, James F., 473, 475-477. 


558-559, 


Saffin, James, 603. 

St. Clair, Governor Arthur, 658, 780-735. 

Saville, Bruce. W., 20, 30. 

Sawyer, Mrs. W. L., 20, 30. 

Schoenbrunn, 713-714. 

Schofield, General James M., 591, 592, 594. 

Schurz, Hon. Carl, 524, 566. 

Scotch-Irish in Ohio, 721-724, 763. 

Scott, Major General ————, 43, 46. 

Scott, General Winfield, 669. 

Separatist Society of Zoar, 503-513. 

Settlers, Early Ohio: their origin, 83; their 
destination, 84-85; different viewpoints, 
85-87. 

Seward, Secretary William H., favored 
for president, 516; tactics concerning, 
517; campaign, 520-531; Greeley’s mis- 
take, 529-530; Seward’s self-confidence, 
530; bitter disappointment, 530-531; 
mentioned for Cabinet, 533-535; Chase’s 
jealousy, 535, 537; Seward advocates 
compromise, 538; trouble with Chase, 
540-541; intimacy with McClellan, 557; 
Greeley advises his replacement, 571; 
resignation, 572; cited, 573. 

Seymour, Governor Horatio, 565, 574-575, 
588. 

Shaffer, Colonel ————, 822. 

Shambaugh, Benjamin F., 411, 414, ad- 
dress’ at Ohio History Conference, 


414-438; problems of historical so- 
cieties: three types, 415; aims: dis- 
covering material, 417-418; preserv- 


ing material, 418-419; writing material, 
419-420; publishing material, 420-421; 
correlating historic work with that of 
other societies, 421-422; work of His- 
torical department of Iowa, 423-425; 
its publications, 425-428; historical so- 
cieties in general, 428-429; the governe 
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ing board, 429-431; codperation with 
other organizations, 430-432; 436, 446- 
448; address on Abraham Lincoln, 468; 
618. 

Shane, Anthony, 74, 75. 

Shaw Creek, Friends’ Settlement, 486. 

Shawnee Indians, 63. 

Shelburne, William P., earl of, 641, 642. 

Shelby, Governor Isaac, 687. 

Sheridan, General Philip H., 670, 827, 829. 

Sherman, Senator John, criticizes the 
President, 567; joins radical organi- 
zation, 785; his connection with the 
“Pomeroy Circular,’ 801-802; defends 
Chase, 808; urges Chases for chief- 
justice, 830; mentioned, 826. 

Sherman, Walter J., 21, 33, 40. 

Sherman, General William T., 814, 827, 
829. 

Sherman, Camp. See Camp Sherman. 

Shetrone, Henry C., at Unveiling of 
Wayne Memorial, 20, 31; at Ohio 
History Conference, 413-414; remarks 
by, 483-436; 489, 444, 449, 457, 464, 467- 
468; The Mound-Builders, reviewed, 
845-848. 

Siebert, Wilbur H., remarks at Ohio His- 
tory Conference, 455-457; “A Quaker 
Section of the Underground Railroad 
in Northern Ohio,” 479-502. 

Simmons, Senator James F., 521. 

Simon Kenton: His Life and Period, 
1775-1836, 662-667. 

Singer, Jacob, 504. 

Slave-hunters, Outwitting, 468 et seq. 

Slavery: Cruelty of, 499-500; number of 
fugitives aided by Alum Creek 
Friends, 501; Ohio’s attitude, 717-766. 

Slocum, Charles E., cited, 64. 

Small, John, 733. 

Smart, Hon. Charles S., cited, 131, 191. 

Smiley, Albert K., 612. 

Smith, Abram, 41. 

Smith, Caleb, 533. 

Smith, Donnal V., “Chase and the Elec- 
tion of 1860,” 515-607, 769-844. 

Smith, Israel, 610. 

Smith, John, 495. 

Smith, John, of Hamilton Co., O., 734, 735. 

Smith, Richard, 822, 824. 

Smith, Victor, 600. 

Smith, Willis R., 485. 

Smyth, Hon. Anson, 137, 204. 

Soldiers of the American Revolution Bur- 
ted in Ohio, 220-222. 





South Carolina, 537-538. 

Sowers, Loren E., 20, 28-30. 

Spalding, Judge Rufus P., supported by 
Chase, 568; a friend in turn, 597, 770, 
810. 

Spears, John R., cited, 71-72. 

“Special school districts,” 110-116. 

“Spirit of °76,” 471-478: the artist, 471 
passim; circumstances under which 
the painting was made, 473 passim; 
originals of figures, 474-475, 477; in- 
terpretation of the painting, 475-477; 
exhibited at the Centennial, 476; its 
permanent home, 476; death of the 
artist, 477. 

Sprague, Mrs. Kate (Chase), 598, 777. 

Sprague, Governor William, 598, 601-602. 

Springer, Judge Francis, 598. 

Stanton, Secretary Edwin M., respected 
by Chase, 556; Chase curious concern- 
ing, 560; criticized by Blair, 827; 
mentioned, 5738, 594, 602, 778, 

Stanton, Henry B., 589. 

Stanwood, Edward, 609. 

Stearns, George L., 526, 776. 

Stedman, Edmund C., 783, 

Steele, George K., 792. 

Stevens, John A., Jr., a friend of Chase, 
821, 822, 824, 827. 

Stevens, Hon. Thaddeus, turns from Lin- 
coln, 585; averts probe of Treasury 
Dept., 806; hectors Blair, 808; men- 
tioned, 522, 606. 

Stevenson, William H., 34-35. 

Stewart, Alexander T., 575. 

Stone, Hon. Alfred P., 523. 

Stone, James W., 775. 

Sumner, Senator Charles: a friend of 
Chase, 536; against compromise, 538; 
active for party, 566; votes to drop 
Seward from Cabinet, 572; an ardent 
Radical, 822; urges Chase for chief 
justice, 830; mentioned, 578, 784, 824. 

Sutton, R. pub., cited, 62-64, 70. 


Taney, Chief Justice Roger B., 829. 

Tardiveau, Bartholomew, 730, 732. 

Tariff, The: Views of Chase, 518; and 
Lincoln, 519; of Pennsylvania, 541- 
542. 

Taylor, Hubbard, 756. 

Teachers, Salaries, pensions, etc., 329- 
335. 

Technical education, First suggestion of, 
in Ohio, 400-401, 
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Tecumseh, 53-54, 74. 

Ten lost tribes, 693-694. 

Tennessee, on sending slaves to Ohio, 758. 

Thorogood, Thomas, 691. 

Ticknor, Anna, 608, 609. 

Tiffin, Governor Edward, frees slaves, 723; 
votes against negro suffrage, 749-750; 
mentioned, 743, 751. 

Tobey, Mrs. Fannie (Smith), 20, 33. 

Tod, Governor David, 581-582, 778. 

Toledo, Ohio, 38, 39; Public Library, 39; 
University, 260-261. 

Toombs, Senator Robert, 538. 

Townsend, Asa, 484. 

Townsend, William, 484. 

Tripp, E. S., 478. 


Trumbull, Senator Lyman, votes against 
Seward, 572; supports Lincoln, 605; 
changes his mind, 776-777; comes back 
to Lincoln, 828; mentioned; 534, 546, 
548, 563, 598, 825-826. 

Trumbull County, Ohio, Slavery  senti- 
ment in, 746, 755, 761, 763; prevents 
Negro suffrage in early Ohio, 750, 751. 

Turner, Judge ————, 731. 

Turner, Frederick J., 653. 

Tyler, President John, 677. 


Underground Railroad, cited, 501. 

The Underground Railroad in Ohio, 479- 
502, 686-687. 

Underhill, Lieutenant, 54-55. 

Union party, 590, 778, 794. 

Union wing of Republican party, 591. 

Unit rule, 528. 

Unveiling of Wayne Monument, 3-41. 

Upham, N. G., 822. 


Vallandigham, Hon. Clement L., 583. 

Van Alen, James H., 525. 

Vanegas, 692. 

Virginia: Scotch-Irish from, 721-723; 
Quakers from, 725; petitions from of- 
ficers, 733-734; favors slavery in Ohio, 
736, 741, 754; in dangerous proximity, 
727, 750; almost controls Constitutional 
Convention, 752; Humane society of, 
757; mentioned, 761. 

Virginia Military District, 726, 733, 746. 

Voltaire, Francois M. de, cited, 695. 


Wade, Senator Benjamin F., suggested for 
president, 522-523; his fate at Chi- 
cago, 527-528, 580; cited, 531-532, 830; 
mentioned for Cabinet, 533; opposed by 








Chase, 568; a patched-up peace, 569; 

accuses the President of blunders, 
578-579; political partnership with 
Davis, 824, 826; enters campaign for 
Lincoln, 828; his reaction to an old 
enemy’s promotion, 830. 

Wade-Davis Bill, 817-818, 819, 820. 

Wadsworth, General James S., 565, 598. 

Wakeman, ————, 780. 

Wales, William, 596. 

Walker, Amasa, 822. 

Walker, Robert J., 571. 

Walling, Colonel J. M., 20, 31. 

Walters, Mrs. Winifred (P———), 21, 32. 

War Democrats, 582-583, 782. 

Ward, William H., 612. 

Warner, Louis H., 712. 

Washburn, Israel, 563. 

Washington, General George, influenced 
by Wayne, 6; elected president, 9, 42; 
promotes Wayne, 10, 43; honors 
Wayne, 16; his advice heeded, 44. 

Washington, Mrs. Mary (Ball), 668. 


Washington County, Ohio: New England- 
ers in, 724-725; slavery sentiment in, 
746-747, 748-750, 751, 752, 754, 755; votes 
to adopt “black code,” 760-761; disil- 
lusioned, 763, 766. 

Waterless, Mary, 23. 

Wayne, General Anthony, monument un- 
veiled at Fallen Timbers State Park, 3- 
41; address of Secretary Good, 3-19; 
banquet, 19-85; address of Toast-master 
Patterson, 21-24; address of Judge 
Williams, 24-27; address of Loren E. 
Sowers, 28-30; letter from William 
H. Stevenson, 34-35; display of his- 
torical relics, 387-41. 

Wayne, William, 21, 33, 37. 

“Wayne’s Strategic Advance from Fort 

Greenville to Grand Glaize,’ 42-76: 

the crisis of 1789, 42; Indian alliance 

with Great Britain, 42-43; Wayne’s 
army, 48; its route to Grand Glaize, 

43-76; advice of Little Turtle, 43-44; 

citations from diaries of soldiers— 

Clark, Boyer and Hart, 44 et seq; the 

Miami Villages, 46 passim; General 

Barbee’s army, 48; Newman, the 

traitor, 48, 49, 60; Wells and Kibbey 

sent out as scouts, 48-49; erection of 

Fort Adams, 49; accident to General 

Wayne, 49-50; a rich country, 51-52; 

the start from Fort Adams, 52-54; the 
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finish, 60; influence of Wayne’s route 
on victory at Fallen Timbers, 60-61; 
the “Upper Delaware Creek,” 66-69; 
‘‘Wayne’s Trace,’”’ 70-72; the new line 
of march, 72-76; Shane’s road, 74-75; 
the result of strategy, 76. 


*“‘Wayne’s Trace,”’ 70-72. 


Weed, Thurlow, 516, opponent of Chase, 
516, 518, 588-590, 606, 773-774; a friend 
of Lincoln, 535, 605, 829; for compro- 
mise, 588; cited, 562; cultivated by 
Chase, 570-571; mentioned, 521, 525- 
526, 527, 529-580, 586, 587, 541, 574, 780, 
823. 

Welles. Hon. Gideon cited, 553, 557, 583, 
811, 813, 816, 818, 823; criticizes Admini- 
stration, 567; mentioned, 552, 578, 778. 

Western Reserve University, 461-462, 465. 

Western Spy, cited, 756, 757. 

Whalley, Edward, 611. 

Whipple, Barton, 488-490. 

White, Emerson E., cited, 113. 

White, Jacob, 737. 

White, Judge James W., 783-784. 

Wilberforce University, 240-243. 

Wilkinson, General James, 57-58. 

Wilkinson, Senator Morton S., 802. 

Willard, Archibald M., 471-478, 

Willard, Rev. Samuel, 471. 

Willetts, Ellis, 484. 

Williams, Roger, 691. 

Williams, Judge Roy H., 20, 24-27, 

Williams, Thomas, 822. 

Williamson, Hugh, 692. 





Wilson, Charles J., ‘“‘The Negro in Early 


Ohio,”’ 717-768. 
Wilson, Senator Henry, 584, 


Winchell, James M., works for Chase, 
783, 785; intimate with Senator Pom- 
eroy, 786; letter concerning, 789; his 
letter, 796-797; approached with a 
bribe, 803-804. 

Winter, Nevin O., 20, 30, 37. 

Wisconsin, many voters favor Seward, 
524; goes Democratic, 566; attitude 
toward sesquicentennial memorial, 645- 
646. 

Wise, Governor Henry A., 678-682, 

Wittke, Carl, remarks at Ohio History 
Conference, 449-453. 

Wives, ‘Dusty’ Miller on, 3. 

Wolcott, Christopher P., 523. 

Wood, E. F., 20. 

Wood, William, 690-691. 

Woodburn, James A., 20. 

Woodman, Cyrus, 577. 

Woodward, Judge George M., 586. 

Workman Law, 107-108. 

Worthington, Governor Thomas, men- 
tioned, 728, 7383, 743; opposed to negro 
suffrage, 752. 


“Yankee Doodle” (painting), 473-474. 
Yates, Abraham, 729-730. 

Yates, Governor Richard, 598, 776-777. 
York, Strubal, cited, 548-549. 

Young, Elisha, 490-494. 


Zeller, John W., cited, 202. 
Zoar, Separatist Society of, 503-513, 








INDEX TO THE MINUTES OF THE FORTY- 
FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
OHIO STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY AND THE 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 





Annual meeting, Discussion on notifica- 
tion of, 634. 

Archaeology, Department of, 623. 

Armstrong, Jeremiah, 617. 

Armstrong, Minter, 617. 


Bareis, George F., at Annual meeting, 613, 
627; remarks by, 633, 634-635, 636; at 
Trustees’ meeting, 658, 659. 

Beaton, Ralph H., 623. 

Bell, Mrs. Gertrude, 624. 

Big Bottom Park, 631. 

Binning, M. B., 624. 

Buffington Island Memorial, 623. 

Business agent, 614, 624. 

Buttles, Joel, 617. 


Campbell, James E., Park, 614, 627, 6382. 

Campus Martius Memorial, 623; Treasur- 
er’s report, 629. 

Clark, George Rogers, Monument, 631, 637; 
confused with William Clark, 648. 

Clevenger, Olive, 624, 625, 635. 

Coleman, Christopher B., introduced, 636- 
637; address, “Rediscovering the Old 
Northwest,” 637-656. 

Committees, Standing, 635, 659. 

Coons, Mrs. Jessie (Campbell), 614, 627. 

Cope, Mrs. Margaret, 624, 625, 635. 

Cotton, Irene, 624. 

Custer Monument, 623. 


Director, Report of, 620-626: new and 
broader program adopted, 620-622; 
Dept. of Foundation and Endowment, 
621-622; State Conservation Dept., 622- 
623; additional properties acquired, 
623; work of Natural History Dept., 
623; the different departments, 623- 
624; ‘Museum’s extension service and 
exhibits, 624; publications, 624-625; the 
Standard Oil Co., 625; aerial survey, 
moving-picture films, 625-626; change 
of name of Society suggested, 626, 








Eaton, Starling L., 624, 


Fallen Timbers, Battlefield of, 630. 

First suggestion of change in name of 
Society, 626. 

Fitch engine, Decision regarding, 659. 

Florence, General George, 658. 

Fort Amanda Park, 631. 

Fort Ancient Park, 629. 

Fort Jefferson, 623. 

Fort Laurens Park, 631. 

Fort St. Clair Park, 630-631. 

Foundation and Endowment, Department 
of, 615, 618, 


Galbreath, Charles B., presents Secre- 
tary’s report, 613-620; reads resolution 
on Claude Meeker, 632-633; remarks 
on confusion of historic names, 657; 
at Trustees’ meeting; reélected secre- 
tary, librarian and editor, 658, 

Gilmore, Tiffin, 627. 

Goodman, Joseph C., on nominating com- 
mittee, 627, 633; at Trustees’ meet- 
ing, 658, 659; mentioned, 635. 

Goodwin, Howard R., 624. 

Goslin, Robert, 624. 

Graham, Albert A., 634. 

Greenman, Emerson F., 623, 

Griswold, Ezra, 617. 

Griswold, Samuel A., 617. 


Hambleton, James C., 624, 

Hatton, Dr. Edgar M., 684. 

Hayes, Colonel Webb C., 633. 

Hine, James S., 628, 635. 

Hinkle, Philip, at Annual meeting, ° 613, 
626, 632, 683; at Trustees’ meeting, 658. 

History, Curator of, 614, 624. 

Hughes, Mrs. Rachel (Griffin), 627. 

Johnson, Arthur C., Sr., 613, 658, 659. 

Kettering, Charles F., 623. 

Kilvert, Miss, 623. 
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Kilvert Mound, 623. 


Library of the Society: bids for addi- 
tional stacks, 616; additions, 616-617; 
newspaper department, 617; receives 
praise, 635. 

Lindley, Harlow, 624, 636-637. 

Logan Elm Park, 630. 


McKinley, President William, cited, 657. 
McPherson, Harry R., 623, 624. 
Maxwell, William, 619. 

Meeker, Claude, Memorial resolution on 
death of, 632-633; testimony to his 
generosity, 633, 

Miamisburg Mound, 623. 

Miller, Oscar F., 659. 

Mineralogy, Department of, 615, 618, 623. 

Mound City Park, 631. 

Moving-picture film, suggested, 625-626. 

Museum of Science, Chicago, 659. 

Museum of the Society: report of Direc. 
tor, 620-626; holds exhibits, 615, 624; 
receives mineral collection, 623; and 
archaeological specimens, 623; praise 
for, 634-635. 


Name of Society, Change in, 626, 659. 

Natural history department, activity and 
growth, 614-615, 623; goes ‘‘on the 
air,” 618; needs more room, 635, 

Neff, Mrs. Helen B., 617. 

“Northwest, Re-discovering the Old,” 637- 
656. 


Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society: dedicates monument to Gen. 
Anthony Wayne, 3-41; holds first Ohio 
History Conference, 410-468, 618; holds 
Annual Meeting, 613-659; reports 
growth and advancement, 613 passim; 
broadcasts its activities, 618-619; re- 
ceives mounds, 614; holds _ exhibits, 
615, 624; creates Foundation and En- 
dowment Dept., 615-616; receives min- 
eral collection; and added mounds, 
623; conducts extension department, 
624, 635; edits Pictorial Ohio, 625; 
undertakes broader program, 625-626; 
considers change of name, 626-627; 
passes resolution on death of Claude 
Meeker, 632-633. 

“Old Northwest, Re-discovering the,” 637- 
656. 

Orton, General Edward, 633, 658, 659. 


Pictorial Ohio, 624-625. 
Perry, Commodore Matthew C., 657, 
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Perry, Commodore Oliver H., 657. 
Perry Memorial, Put-in-Bay, 657, 
Randall, Emilius O., 6365. 


“Re-discovering the Old Northwest,” 637- 
656. 

Revolutionary Memorial commission, 614. 

Robinson, James H., cited, 626. 

Rowe, Horace E. C., 619. 

Ryan, Daniel J., Collection, 633. 


Safford, Mrs. Ada G., 617. 

Scenic and Historic Ohio, 624. 

Schoenbrunn, 623, 630. 

Secretary, Report of, 613-620: growth and 
progress, 614 et seq; new officials, new 
mounds, a new commission, 614-615; 
new projects, 615-616; and _ enlarge- 
ment of Library wing, additions to 
Library, 616-617; Historical Confer- 
ence, 618; the Society on the air, 618- 
619; death of two members, 619-620; 
resolution on death of Claude Meeker, 
632-633. 

Seip Mound Park, 632. 

Serpent Mound, Adams County, 629, 

Shetrone, Henry C., at Annual meeting, 
613; suggests new plans, 615; remarks 
at Annual meeting, 636; reads Annual 
report, 620-626; suggests new name 
for Society, 626, 659; at Trustees’ meet- 
ing, 658. 

Smith, Iowa D., 615, 621. 

Spetnagle, Albert C., 633, 658, 659. 

Spiegel Grove State Park, 628-629, 

Standard Oil Company, 616, 625, 671. 

Standing committees, 635, 659. 

Stanley, Sir Henry M., 634. 

State Conservation department, 622-623. 


Thompson, Dr. William O., 633. 

Treasurer, Report of, 627-632; assistant 
elected, 659. 

Trustees, elected, 627, 633; hold Annual 
meeting, 658-659; discuss terms of of- 
fice; elect officers, 658; elect assistant 
treasurer; discuss changing name of 
Society; refuse loan of Fitch engine, 
approve suggestion concerning histori- 
cal film, 659, 


Waite, James S., 624. 
Williamson, David S., 614, 623. 
Williamson Mound, 614, 623. 
Wood, Edwin F., reads Treasurer’s re- 
port, 627-632; at Annual meeting, 634, 
635; at Trustees’ meeting, 658, 659, 
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Publications of the Society 


Butterfield, Consul Willshire. George Rogers Clark’s Conquest of the 
Illinois and the Wabash Towns, 1778 and 1779. 815 pages.......s.ess« we 
a authentic account of Clark’s conquest, in concise and complete 
orm. 

Cole, W. H. Map and Guide to The Great Serpent Mound. 24 ages.... $0 25 
This title is self-explanatory. The pamphlet is a guide to The Great 
Serpent Mound of Adams County, Ohio, The author, Professor W. H. 
Cole, was for. many years chairman of the committee of the Society 
on Serpent Mound Park. 

Fowke, Gerard. Archaeological History of Ohio. 760 pa seobeheten ON OO 
A ere of absorbing interest not only to Ohioans but t ro sail archzologi ical 
students. 


a = B. (editor). Expedition of Celoron to the Ohio Country in 
1749. > pour Paper $0.50. Cloth Svaavensoocgue ecccuvevedess 
Contains all of importance et has been written on this subject, including 
full text of the translation of the Journals of Celoron and Father Bonne- 
camps. 

Huntington, C. C. and McClelland, C. P. History of Ohio Canals. Their 
construction, cost, use and partial abandonment. Paper 
$0.50. Cloth . acanae Gn ae 
The material for this valuable contribution was pre epared by b two. ‘students 
of Ohio State University, under direction of E. Hagerty, 
Department of Political Science and Economics. 

McGrane, Reginald Charles. William Allen: A =tedy in Western Democ- 
racy. 279 pages 
An impartial biography of Ohio’s former United States Senator and 
Governor, with bibliography and index. 


Martzolff, C. L. Poems on Ohio. 221 pages...ccccccccccccccccvccccccccesess $1 00 
A carefully collected anthology of poems on Ohio. 

Mills, William C. Archaeological Atlas of Ohio. 187 pages.......... sépevcee GOOD 
This atlas shows the distribution of.the various classes of prehistoric 
remains in Ohio. It is published in oblong folio form and the pages are 
numbered 1-88. It contains a full page map of each of the 88 counties 
of the state and opposite each of these maps is a page of descriptive 
matter, in many instances accompanied with one or more cuts. here 
are 11 eetreductery pages of text and illustrations, including two full 
page maps of Ohio, one showing Indian trails and towns and the other 
the distribution of mounds and enclosures. This atlas is the only one 
of its kind that is published by any state and is, of course, an essential 
aid to any one interested in the subject that it presents. 

Mills, William C. Map and Guide to Fort Ancient. 28 pages.......sseee.. 90 25 
An authentic map and accurate description of this remarkable earthwork, 
fully illustrated. 


Ohio Archeological and Historical Society Publications. Vol. 1-38; vols. 
1-35 bound in cloth, per volume 
These publications ‘in. bound form are the annual volumes of the Ohio 
Archzological and Historical speareerty They contain contributions and 
monographs devoted to the history and archaeology of Ohio and the 
history of the Northwest Territory. 

Ohio Archzological and Historical Quarterly. Separate issues each........ 90 75 
Randall, E. O. (editor). rly Centennial Celebration. 730 pages.......... $1 50 
The entire proceedings of the celebration, held under the auspices of the 
Society at Chillicothe, May 20 and 21, 1908, of the admission of Ohio 

into the Union, March 1, 1808. 

Randall, E. QO. The Serpent Mound, Adams County, Ohio, Mystery of the 
Mound and history of the S t. 125 pages. Paper $C.50. -Ccoth... $1 00 
The most complete work on this mound that has been published. 

oo Nilustrated; Ohio ape Builiers. 126 pages PUUEE geo ers-nomertenevores $1 00 

ully illus a deta: description of the masterpieces o: 
Ohic Mound ‘Builders - 

Science Bulletin — Published by the Ohio State Archeological and Historical 

jn al Edited under the supervision of the Natural History Depart- 
Contains very interesting reports on Ohio birds by the Wheaton 
Club, of Columbus. Volume af RUMDCE 12. oecsviorecdevcsvecescecovccccs WA: OD 























Publications of the Society 


Shetrone, H. C. Certain Mounds and Village Sites in Ohio. Volume 4., $8 00 
Volumes 1, 2 and 3 were published by Dr. William C. Mills. 
Volume 1 out of print. 
Volume 2...... a6serdécodececccdaeesds Reb sbdcccoudosedioede sosccdesees 





Williams, Charles Richard (editor). Diary and Letters of Rutherford 
Birchard Hayes. 5 volumes with index. These have been widely dis- 
tributed to Ohio Public ee and may now be purchased privately. 
TOE DONE cvcdcduswidepapie¥e séqtccsucteedoseusedhneghensers Covrcegioebeds 

Williams, Charles Richard (editor). Life of Rutherford Birchard Hayes. 
Pronounced to be among the best of American biographies. Bound 
in cloth. Two volumes. Per volume............. edecnhassde xecaee'e tea 

Zeisberger, David. History of the Northern American Indians. Edited 
by Archer Butler Hulbert and William Nathaniel Schwarze. 189 pages $2 00 
An original, authentic, and interesting account of the North American 
Indians that were found in the northern part of what is now the United 
States, by Zeisberger, the famous Moravian missionary. 


(Addenda) 


The following publications; most of which are republished with slight 
modifications from the Ohio Archzological and Historical Quarterly, are now 
available at prices. named: 

Anderson, James H., Life and Letters of Judge T. q- Anderson and Wife, 
635 pages, $1.50*; Cady, ohn F., ““Western O inion an the War of 1812,” 49 
pages, 25c; Donovan, eo “John Brown at Harper’s Ferry and Charlestown,” 
with introductory note by C. B. Galbreath, 45 pages, 25c; Galbreath, C. B., 

ames Edwin Campbell — in Memoriam.” 108 poses, sorragt, 75c; Galbreath, 

B., “Daniel Joseph Ryan — in Memoriam,” pages, 1 Galbreath, C. B., 
“Logan Elm and the Dunmore War,” 7 ah 10c* ; Renee. James A., “The 
Map of Hamilton County, Ohio,” 32 pages, 15c; Hicks, Clara Belle, 1 a 
History of Penal Institutions in Ohio to 1850,” 67 es, 25c; Keeler, Lucy E 
“The Centenary Celebration of the Birth of Rutherford Birchard’ Hayes,” 115 
pages, buckram, 75c; Randall, E. O., “Ohio in the American Revolution,” 26 
pages, 10c; Wittke, Carl, “The Ninth Ohio Volutteers— A Page from the 
Civil War Record of the German Turners,” 18 pages, 10c; “‘The Dedication 
of the Hayes Memorial Library and Museum, Fremont, Ohio, May 80, 1916.” 
85 pages, 40c; “Catalogue of the Hayes Memorial Museum, Spiegel Grove, 
Fremont, Ohio,” 56 pages, 25c; ‘“‘Commencement of the Ohio Cana! at the 
Licking Summit, July 4, 1825,” 48 pages, lic; “Presentation of McGuffey 
Readers and Exercises Incident Thereto”’ 26 pages, 10c; “Dedication of James 
E. Campbell Elm,” 9 pages, 10c. Autobiography and Correspondence of Allen 
Trimble, Governor of Ohio, with Genealogy of the Family, 240 pages. Paper, 
$1.50." ‘“‘Asa Smith Bushnell, Governor of Ohio.” 18 pages. Paper, 25c.* 


* These four items were not published in the Quarterly. 

“The Life and Letters of Judge T. J. Anderson and Wife” were written 
and compiled by a son, James H. Anderson, American Consul at Hamburg, 
Germany, during the Civil War period. A number of copies of this publica- 
tion were presented by the author to the Society and are now for sale at the 
nominal price indicated above. The book is well written and contains much 
valuable source material on local Ohio history. 

“Logan Elm and the Dunmore War’ first appeared in the Ohio Educational 
Monthly, It peemegy with verses by the author, read.on Ohio History Day, 
1923, at the Logan El 

“Autobiography ory Correspondence of Allen Trimble, Governor of Ohio,” 
is reprinted on the “Old Northwest” Genealogical Quarterly, for 1909, and is a 
well written and very interesting volume relating to the history of the North- 
west Territory and early Ohio. 

“Asa Smith Bushnell, Governor of Ohio,” is reprinted from the “Old North- 
west” Genealogical Quarterly, for 1904 and is a very useful and interesting 
biography of one of Ohio’s Prominent citiz citizens and governors. 
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